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A CONVERSATION ON 
UNITY 


Ai THE CONCLUSION of the Summer School on Christian 


Unity held at Maynooth last June and reported else- 

where in this issue, four of the lecturers at the school 
took part in a conversation with the Editor of this review on 
certain pastoral aspects of Unity. The report, published 
below, has preserved the spontaneous, loquitive style of this 
informal exchange of view. 

Bishop John Wright of Pittsburgh is distinguished as writer, 
lecturer and preacher. His concern to promote the liturgical 
and intellectual apostolate has had an influence even beyond 
the confines of the United States. 

Monsignor Josef Héfer was Professor of Pastoral Theology 
at Miinster and later of Dogmatic Theology at Paderborn. 
He has long been interested in the ecumenical movement 
and since 1946 has been chairman of a body of Lutheran and 
Catholic theologians who meet to discuss theological questions 
with the approval of the Lutheran and Catholic authorities. 
He is now a diplomat, Counsellor of the German Embassy 
at the Vatican. He is also a permanent member of the 
Secretariate to Promote Christian Unity. 

Father Bernard Leeming, S.J., was born in Carlisle and 
educated in New York and at Washington. He was later 
Professor of Dogmatic Theology at the Gregorian University, 
Rome. He is at present Professor of Dogmatic Theology at 
Heythrop College, England. Father Leeming is author of 
The Churches and the Church and Principles of Sacramental 
Theology. 

Father Kevin McNamara is a priest of the diocese of 
Killaloe and Professor of Fundamental Dogmatic Theology at 
Maynooth. He has edited Mother of the Redeemer, the 
papers of the 1958 Summer School. Father McNamara has 
been Chairman of the committee of the Maynooth Union 
Summer School since its inception. 

Father J. G. McGarry is Professor of Pastoral Theology 
at Maynooth and Editor of THE FURROW. 

THE FURROW expresses its deep appreciation and gratitude 
to the participants for their kindness in sharing with its 
readers the fruit of their experience and reflection on this 
subject which is so near to the heart of the Holy Father. 
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FATHER McGARRY: Bishop Wright, Monsignor H6fer, Father 
Leeming and Father McNamara, we would like in this conversation, 
I think, to gather some of the fruit of the Summer School we have 
been having on Christian Unity. In particular we might discuss the 
pastoral aspects of it—how unity might be promoted. You think 
there is definitely a pastoral aspect to the question, Bishop Wright? 

BISHOP WRIGHT: Obviously any question so bound up with 
the lives of the faithful, either as individuals or in groups, has very 
definite pastoral angles. I was reminded of this the other night when 
the group discussion which I attended put aside entirely the discussion 
of the ecumenical movement to ask what effect it would have on 
mixed marriages in the parishes of Ireland. I appreciate why this is 
a pastoral worry and illustrates the great necessity that the academic 
discussion have in mind the pastoral problems created. 

For my own part, I feel that the structure of the meeting here this 
week tends to take care of that problem. I notice with satisfaction 
that the professors were a minority and that the overwhelming 
majority of those present have been priests engaged in pastoral work. 
I would like to believe that a similar proportion of professors would 
show up at a discussion of pastoral problems, as the proportion of 
men in parishes have showed up for a discussion of the areas of 
doctrine in which Monsignor Hofer, Father Leeming, Father Clark, 
Father McDonagh and others have displayed so many academic 
insights. I think that a chief effect of this week may easily be to bring 
back into the parishes some thoughts on the things that priest- 
professors are worrying about and trying to do. My hope would be 
that a future week, certainly in a near year to come, will bring parish 
priests back to talk to the professors about some of the problems 
which they encountered when they brought into the market places 
the wisdom of the Groves of Academe. 

FATHER McGARRY: But nevertheless in spite of the fact that 
the movement is so encouraged from the top by Pope John there 
are certain pastoral fears to be allayed. Would you agree, Father 
McNamara? 

FATHER McNAMARA: Certainly, yes. Bishop Wright has 
already mentioned one very critical sector in that matter, that is the 
question of mixed marriages. Then there is, of course, this question 
of individual conversions, whether the work of individual con- 
versions is likely to be retarded or discounted because of work for 
corporate reunion. I think it is very important that we should not 
regard these two as exclusive alternatives, that we should not say 
either corporate reunion or individual conversions. 
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What is important is that the work of individual conversions, 
which must go on, should be intelligently carried out. That is to 
say in the first place that Catholics should not force their attention 
on people who have not manifested any interest or not given any 
reason for believing that they would be interested in Catholic 
doctrine. It also means that if a non-Catholic Christian is interested 
in the Catholic Church, he should be helped along in an intelligent 
way, that is to say a beginning should be made from the actual 
faith and the actual Christian life which he possesses. That should 
be appreciated. The road to full union with the Catholic Church— 
there is already a certain degree of union there—should be travelled 
gradually by building up on what is already there, leading it to its 
full fruit. 

FATHER McGARRY: Would you say, Father Leeming, that 
there are other fears, for instance for the integrity of doctrine, that 
the ecumenical movement might endanger? 


FATHER LEEMING: That’s a thing we hear continually, par- 
ticularly from converts. My answer is first of all this: that the first 
movement towards unity must be through prayer. It’s the most 
important thing to get people to pray, and I hope that more and 
more the week of unity in January will spread, and that priests on 
the mission will always preach in January about prayer, so that the 
first approach must be absolutely religious. 


And secondly, I don’t think that really there’s any danger of the 
kind you mention. At a meeting a fortnight ago there were twenty 
Catholics and about fifteen non-Catholics, and of those twenty 
Catholics thirteen were converts. Every one of those thirteen had 
come into the Church through having an interest in the orthodox 
churches and to see what they could do for the orthodox churches. 
So that I think that with regard to integrity of doctrine the experience 
of the ecumenical movement is that each denomination defends its 
own doctrine more strongly, and so of course tries to find out more 
about it. 

I would like to refer to what Bishop Wright said about pro- 
fessors. Whenever I’ve been on a parish it’s been a holiday, compared 
to professing! 

FATHER McGARRY: There are other fears still—we are still 
speaking of fears and the negative aspect. There is the concern lest 
people of much enthusiasm but little understanding of the problem 
may engage without authority in conversations and dialogue. The 
question of dialogue is fraught with certain dangers and the Church 
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rightly insists on cautions. You have a lot of experience in that 
field, Monsignor H6fer. 

MONSIGNOR HOEFER: In our dialogue we have done nothing 
else than to undertake research work on terminology, then ask 
ourselves about our theological speaking on these problems. We 
have found out that in the first century that passed after the year 
1517 language became quite difficult and quite another one on 
both sides. Therefore we must learn to speak with each other. 

We have found further that the Bible gives us a textbook for the 
language; and learning again and together to speak the word of 
God, we learn better to understand each other. Doing that, we 
learn also that we not only are divided by different creeds but also 
united by much that is common. And—I can only speak about the 
conditions in my country—that has helped us a lot in the times 
when we were persecuted and when we were bearing responsibility 
for much that was done in our country to other human beings. 
Together we found help in the Creed, in the Redeemer Jesus 
Christ that was common to non-Catholic Christians and Catholic 
Christians. Today, behind the Iron Curtain, once again most 
Catholic and Protestant Christians resist the pressure of an atheistic 
government that tries to capture the youth and force upon them 
the negation of their Christian creed. That resistance can be sus- 
tained only by those who are united more than politically—that is 
more that politics can do; it can be done only by those who have a 
common faith in Jesus Christ. That kind of affinity can be achieved, 
as Father Leeming says, only by prayer and suffering. 


FATHER McGARRY: In this country, Bishop Wright, we are 
of course predominantly Catholic. Do you think that the effort 
for unity within Ireland is of any significance? 

BISHOP WRIGHT: I’m not sufficiently informed to evaluate the 
details. I sense a great caution in the approach to whatever pertains 
to unity, but I am well aware of the historical as well as theological 
reasons for this. 

I can’t help feeling that the question of some of the practical 
pastoral problems brought up by ecumenism could throw the 
question out of focus. I want to say a word on that, if I may. 

This posing of the matter in terms of “if we take up ecumenical 
questions with qualified non-Catholic Christians, what effect will it 
have on mixed marriages? Will the result of it be that my parishioner 
will marry a Protestant?”, comes dangerously close to a line of 
argument with which one becomes familiar in the United States, 
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namely: “If I do justice by the Negro community on certain legal 
rights, will my daughter marry a Negro?” 

The fact is that there are many obligations on the devout Catholic 
Christian. One obligation is to maintain maximum reserve in the 
defence of the sacrament of Matrimony and therefore to avoid 
mixed marriages. Another obligation is to promote the Kingdom 
of God on earth. I think there is a grave danger that, appalled by 
some of the practical implications of doing justice in one area, we 
may neglect justice where justice is also demanded. “‘Seek ye first 
the Kingdom of God and these other things will be added unto you”. 

There has to be a tremendous amount of honest facing up to our 
obligations to ecumenism and therefore I would like to see the most 
frank discussion of the practical pastoral problems in terms of the 
relationship of them to the ecumenical doctrinal debates. That said, 
I think the special reserve, perhaps, in the Irish community is due 
to the reasons that were suggested in this evening’s disarmingly 
straightforward discussion among those who know Ireland better 
than I do. 

FATHER McGARRY: Then there is the question of the Missions. 
As you know, Father Leeming, we have great numbers of mission- 
aries abroad who might be concerned very much with unity. Do 
you think it likely that the ecumenical movement will diminish the 
power of the missions or the urge towards the missions. 

FATHER LEEMING: On the contrary, I think it’s very apt to 
increase both. To encourage the urge towards the missions—that’s 
partly why I look upon Ireland as being the most important centre 
for ecumenism. The attitude of Ireland is going to have a tremendous 
importance throughout the whole world, because you have the Irish 
missioners, priests, brothers and nuns, throughout the whole world, 
especially in Africa, in Australia and in South America now. The 
attitude they take in Ireland—I don’t think that tomorrow it will 
make a change, but I think that within eighteen months, two, three, 
four or five years, will make a tremendous change. Therefore I 
think that the attitude that is taken in Ireland is essential. 

As regards the situation in the missions, the whole movement of 
ecumenism started from the missions. We cannot convert pagans if 
we have a divided witness. All they see is division. As one pagan 
said to a professor at an Indian university, “cof course I accept 
Christ as my Way, my Truth, and my Light”. His friend said: ‘‘well 
why don’t you join the Christian Church?” He replied: “which 
Church?” From their point of view we’re just a competing set of 
people that claim the same thing. So I think it most essential that 
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Christians should be united in order to convert the world—a 
divided Christendom cannot convert the world. Secondly, I do 
think that Ireland is, as I see it, precisely the missionary country. In 
America, throughout the whole world, the attitude that you take in 
Ireland is to my mind absolutely crucial. 

FATHER McGARRY: Father McNamara, I was impressed this 
evening by Dr. Scott’s positive recommendations about improving 
the climate of reconciliation in Ireland. Could you add anything to 
that yourself? What in your opinion would be the ways and 
means of improving relations between Protestant and Catholic? 

FATHER McNAMARA: Well, it seems to me to be in the first 
place a matter of knowledge. I think great work has to be done in 
imparting to people the necessary knowledge about the obligation 
to work for better relations, to work for reunion ultimately, in 
whatever degree it can be accomplished, with our separated 
brethren. At the moment there is a grave lack of knowledge in these 
matters. That is why perhaps this meeting may have, at least in 
that respect, a very good effect. But it is work that will have to go 
on, it will have to go on in magazines, in the parishes, in individual 
contacts between Catholics. They will have to impress upon one 
another the obligation to work for reunion. Where that is achieved 
better relations will come in other matters. 


In regard to conversions, of course, if conversions are intelligently 
handled, that can do a great deal to foster good relations. 


FATHER McGARRY: Bishop Wright, you would like to add 
something? 

BISHOP WRIGHT: May I say a word that was in my mind 
during this evening’s discussion on Catholic and Protestant relations 
in Ireland? I can’t help feeling that the Irish, and specifically the Irish 
who are meeting here this week, downgrade what they themselves 
have in fact accomplished in the way of Christian relations. I want 
to emphasise that most passionately. I was deeply moved, as I think 
everyone must have been, by the things that Dr. Scott said, partic 
ularly in his main presentation, and I don’t think I would ask him 
to unsay a word of it. But in his answer to a question from the floor 
he said something that reminded me of an area in which I think the 
Irish at home are underestimating their own accomplishment ia 
fostering the spirit of reconciliation and therefore contributing to at 
atmosphere of ecumenism. 


He mentioned that the Irish here in Ireland would do well to 
pattern themselves on the Irish who have left Ireland and suffered 
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the greater grievances by being obliged to leave for America. I 
would pray God not, on the whole. 

I think there could have been more people elected to school 
committees in America last Fall on the basis of the Battle of the 
Boyne than there have been Mayors elected in Dublin in the last 
ten years on the basis of the same battle. In my native city of Boston 
there have been more monuments to the atrocities of the British 
deliberately erected than there are in all Ireland. Memories of 
grievance have been kept very sharply alive in the diaspora! This 
has not been peculiar to the Irish-American; but in any case the 
Irish in Ireland have been a good example of “‘quiet people”’ in this 
respect. For example, we had a thing called the Boston Massacre in 
1770. There were exactly three people died in it. It is commemorated 
by one of the most elaborate monuments in the city. It is almost 
impossible to get into the State House without walking by it and 
being reminded of the Boston Massacre and who did it and why. 
Last Sunday afternoon I visited Drogheda, where people were 
slaughtered by the thousands. There’s not even a tablet to perpetuate 
the memory of the cruelty. And at the Shrine of Blessed Oliver 
Plunkett one finds his head exposed for veneration, but no explana- 
tion of how it comes to be there. If that head were in Brooklyn, 
New York; Boston, Massachusetts; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Chicago, Illinois; or San Francisco, California; you would be unable 
to find the head in the midst of the tablets explaining the atrocities 
of the British. I would like to pay tribute to this very important 
aspect of the ecumenical forebearance of the Quiet People. 

FATHER McGARRY: Monsignor Hofer, you referred to prayer 
—and suffering, you added. These are of course the great means. 
Unity is not to be achieved by man’s contrivance but by God’s 
help. We must seek it principally by prayer and suffering. Would 
you like to expand on what you hinted at earlier? 

MONSIGNOR HOEFER: Every time we had a conference in 
Germany, I wrote to monasteries, to convents of contemplative 
nuns and also to communities, to parishes, for the help of their 
prayers. I know that my Protestant brethren also prayed, with 
their parishes, and with their communities. Very often when the 
conferences seemed about to blow up, it was certainly not our 
wisdom and not our knowledge that kept them in existence. 

There were some other remarkable things too. For instance at 
the time when the dogma of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin 
was proclaimed, there were very great differences between us. But 
we held together and in the end it was quite a blessing, because we 
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began to examine our concept of tradition. I need not explain to 
theologians how necessary and how useful that it. 

And then have we not Pope John, who has founded the 
Secretariate and himself given it its title, “Secretariatus ad 
Fovendam Unitatem Christianorum”? The title is the property of 
the Holy Father; he has given it personally. It means “the Sec- 
retariate for Promoting Christian Unity’’, which supposes that there 
is already a certain unity that must be promoted. Unity is not 
union, certainly not. It is something less but also something more, 
because there is charity in it. It must be promoted in unity, and 
with charity, and the Pope hopes and believes that charity is already 
active in the world. 

Why is everybody in every country longing for this unity? When 
there is a Katholiekentag, a Eucharistic Congress, the conferences 
and lectures on ecumenical work are crowded more than any others. 
Why? Why do all the people in the world, people of every race, 
seem to be interested chiefly in this task? If that is not grace, then 
I don’t know where grace could be effected. It is our belief, our 
dogma, that all these movements can be prompted only by grace. 
We must pray for this grace. 

FATHER McGARRY: Would you say, Father McNamara, that 
there are special groups who might be particularly interested in, and 
whose intercession might be specially valuable for unity? 

FATHER McNAMARA: Special religious groups? 

FATHER McGARRY: Yes, religious groups and others—priests, 
laity, the sick and so on. 

FATHER McNAMARA: Obviously, of course, the sick must 
play a very important part. That could be a part of the function of 
the lay apostolate of people who go to visit the sick, to bring before 
them this intention which is so dear to the heart of the Holy Father, 
especially now with the approach of the General Council. People 
who visit the sick sometimes find it difficult to know what exactly 
to say to them, and this would certainly be a very important matter 
to bring to them. 

FATHER McGARRY: The Pope addressed a special appeal, I 
think, to seminarists to pray for the Council, did he not? The young 
generation who will inherit it should naturally be specially interested 
in the ecumenical movement. 

About prayers in Church and novenas and the rest we have of 


course the Unity Octave in January. The novena before Pentecost 
has this specific intention also. Could you recommend any particular 
form of prayers for unity? 
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BISHOP WRIGHT: I would like to recommend the Our Father. 
It’s recited by all Christians. It has been recited in all ages of the 
Church; it was taught us by the Lord Himself. It includes the 
essential prayer ‘““Thy Kingdom come” and it makes a very pertinent 
petition for the forgiveness of trespasses as we forgive those who 
trespass against us. It also asks God to help us avoid being led into 
temptation, including, presumably, to mixed marriages or to 
indifference. 

FATHER McGARRY: Father McNamara was saying when 
speaking of ends and objectives that knowledge is the basic thing, 
to know one another, in charity. You would like perhaps to expand 
that, Father Leeming? 

FATHER LEEMING: Yes, Father. I have, I must confess, found 
a very general misunderstanding particularly about the World 
Council of Churches. There was an instance of it given tonight in 
the best of goodwill. In the best of kindness it was said that they 
(the World Council of Churches) presumed that the unity of the 
Church does not exist. Now in 1950 that idea was explicitly repudi- 
ated by the World Council. The Orthodox in fact say that they 
alone are the true Catholic Church and that everybody else has 
to join them. 

To pray is certainly essential, to have charity is certainly essential, 
but most of all, I won’t say more important but equally important, 
is work. We have to read, we have to study, we have to find out, we 
have to present other people’s doctrines exactly and fairly. That 
doesn’t come by itself, and it doesn’t come by good will; it comes 
by very hard labour. And, therefore, particularly to seminarians, I 
give three solutions to the problem of unity: the first is work, the 
second is work and the third is work. In a spirit of prayer and in a 
spirit of humility, but I think no greater mistake could be made 
than to imagine that goodwill is enough. 

BISHOP WRIGHT: Dr. McGarry, may I suggest a question that 
I think belongs in here after what Father Leeming has said. He made 
a plea for work on the part of our students, and work in consistence 
with high standards, and work and work again as a means to 
knowledge. I would like to suggest that Father Leeming and others 
be asked specific areas of study in which we should bear down like 
drill sergeants in order to secure this accurate knowledge which is 
needed in order to provide trained intelligence in the approach to 
ecumenism. 

I would like to make two nominations right away. One is in the 
area of history, bearing down on history to provide the needed 
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sense of perspective, above all history from sources, research 
history. I would also like to make a strong plea for insistence in 
those parts of the world (America is a tragic example) where they’re 
neglected, on the liberal arts and humanities, with the study of Latin, 
Greek and Ancient History. We shall never be able to make any 
sense out of the Orthodox if we’re going to have people who know 
nothing but their own vernacular English. We will never in the 
world be able to bring anything like adequate depth knowledge to 
Law and to Philosophy, or to anything else that we share across 
national boundaries, unless we have refreshed tremendously our 
Latin studies and our humanities. And we can’t begin too early in 
the curriculum. I’d like to hear what others think about subjects to 
be borne down on when we're training students for intelligent 
ecumenism. 


MONSIGNOR HOEFER: Let me say a word about studies and 
scholastic methods. In the Middle Ages when the scholastic method 
was developed, the study was crowned by the exposition of the 
sacra linea, the Bible. Not the Summa Theologica, that went first, 
or the exposition of Petrus Lombardus. When that was done, the 
professor began with the exposition of Holy Scripture, and that 
was the crown and that was the ending. Today we do not make 
enough of Holy Scripture. It is not a book for beginners, but for 
those who have completed their dogmatic studies and then begin 
to study the Holy Bible. 


FATHER McNAMARA: If I may answer that, Monsignor, 
perhaps it would be a good idea to encourage, certainly it would be 
a good idea for this purpose, to encourage lay people to read the 
Bible more. That would perhaps help? 


BISHOP WRIGHT: This brings us back to your original 
question, Dr. McGarry, of the pastoral implications of this week 
of discussion together. Note how many of these studies which have 
been mentioned, and the spirit of study, depend to a great degree 
on the extent to which priests in parishes watch for young men and 
for young women who are potential intellectuals and encourage 
them in the paths of a more sturdy generation of priests and scholars, 
before we became dependent on State aid and on foundation funds. It 
is important that pastors, and curates in parishes watch for bright 
young men and women and guide them into those studies so that 
when they do reach maturity, they, as a result of our prayers but 
also of our financial sacrifices, pastoral guidance and spiritual 
direction, aspire to excel in studies and in performance, pro- 
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fessional and other, in order that their witness may be one that’s 
wholly admirable and that their light may shine. 

FATHER LEEMING: Well, I’d like very much to add to that 
also a very strong appeal to pastors, to those engaged in pastoral 
work and to the laity, to set aside men to do nothing except study. 
That is to say, the tendency is to activism. 

BISHOP WRIGHT: Hear, Hear. 

FATHER LEEMING: When I get a really able and clever student 
of whom I think the most marvellous things, like a man called 
John Wright, they take him and put him into administration and 
make him a bishop! 

I do think that honour should be paid to pure scholarship, 
without any utilitarian advantage appearing, is a very important 
thing. 

FATHER McGARRY: Immediately appearing, certainly. 

FATHER McNAMARA: About the question of prayer. Bishop 
Wright mentioned a very ordinary prayer, the best prayer we have, 
the Our Father. It reminds me of the other most common prayer, 
the Hail Mary. It hasn’t the advantage of being known to, and 
being recited by, all Christians, but Catholics should not forget 
that Our Lady is the Mother of Christians and that all Christians 
are part of her family and that nobody is more concerned than she 
to bring them together. There may be the danger that because 
Our Lady is not appreciated among Protestants as she ought to be, 
we may be tempted to put her in the background. There is indeed a 
certain unwise method of bringing forward our teaching about 
Our Lady, but at the same time we ourselves, while avoiding im- 
prudence, must remember that Christian unity, if it does come, will 
come through Our Lady’s prayers. 

FATHER McGARRY: Would you like to say a last word, 
Monsignor Hofer? 

MONSIGNOR HOEFER: Yes. Let me repeat what I said in my 
lecture about the Angelus. The late Holy Father Pope Pius XII, 
began to pray the Angelus with some children over the radio from 
his room in the Vatican. And now Pope John does it. The Angelus 
contains the mysteries of our faith. We say it with the Archangel — 
Gabriel and with Our Lady, and with the whole Church, and we 
could instruct our faithful to say it also with the intention that 
unity be promoted by the prayers of Our Lady, and the Archangel 
of the Annunciation. 

FATHER LEEMING: I think that there are great resources 
still unexplored in the Liturgy. I have great devotion to a number 
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of those Occasional Prayers, the Prayers for Our Devoted Friends, 
the Prayers for Charity. I think that they could be used with great 
effect to non-Catholics as well as to Catholics. 

MONSIGNOR HOEFER: Or the Prayer to the Holy Ghost. 

BISHOP WRIGHT: I would like to say a final word if I may, 
suggested by the line in which Hilaire Belloc spoke of how the 
grace of God is in courtesy. This brings us again to the pastoral 
contribution. The wisdom that all pronouncements made from the 
pulpit, or any public pronouncements always take into considera- 
tion the fact that in any given town there are a tremendous number 
of people who are going to be positively or negatively affected by 
the way something is said quite as much as they are by what issaid. 

I would note that in spite of the great conservatism and necessary 
caution of the Holy Office, the Vatican maintains a protocol 
by which it is always careful to word things and to address itself 
in public matters with great courtesy. I would hope that priests in 
parishes would follow the example of the Popes in scrupulously 
omitting names from denunciations. Denounce movements, 
denounce ideas, denounce theories, but do not denounce parish- 
ioners by name, or neighbours by name, or local clergy by name. 
All of the things, then, that are added up in the word “courtesy” 
the first two things that Saint Paul put in his description of the 
ecumenical virtue of Charity—patience and kindness, enter into 
every pastoral relationship, beginning with simply greeting of 
neighbours in the streets. 


PRAYER FOR UNITY: O God, thine it is to guide what has 
strayed, to reunite what has been scattered, to hold together what 
has been reunited. Pour out thy gentle spirit of union, we pray The, 
over the Christian people, so that they may abhorr disunion, unitt 
themselves to the true Pastor of thy Church and so render The 
worthy service. 

—Collect of the Mass for Unity from THE ROMAN MISSAL. 
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MICHAEL LYNN 


countries returned home with strange stories of quaint peoples 

in distant lands, public interest became aroused regarding 
these far-away places. Coupled with this growing interest came the 
sudden growth in air travel, which increased so rapidly that old 
ideas quickly died and a new age was born. Cheap flights grew 
popular all around the world with the result that men were now 
eyewitnesses to events at the other end of the earth. The result of 
all this was a growing interest in the problems of mankind. 


With this new development attention became focused on South 
America. This vast area had long remained cut off from the rest of 
the world and for the vast majority it was a mere geographical 
expression. It is only in the last ten years that any real interest was 
shown in respect to this vast area and, when the veil of obscurity 
was lifted, it revealed a startling story. There had been a tremendous 
growth in population which had now reached an approximate 
figure close to two hundred million people. With this sudden growth 
in population there was no proportionate growth in economical, 
industrial or agricultural development, with the result that the 
standard of living had correspondingly decreased. Because human 
consumption had almost doubied the result was that eight people 
must survive or manage to live on what was formerly the allotment 
of five. 

Along with this problem came the great flight from the land, 
which may not be peculiar to South America nor confined to the 
present day. Flight from the land may help to relieve a rural problem 
but more often it only creates new difficulties for unless these 
displaced people can be absorbed in urban industry their plight 
becomes far worse than before. Without descending to particulars, 
we can understand that this sudden influx to cities and towns would 
indeed be a problem even if it had originated with some organisation 
for it is almost impossible to have wholesale transplantation without 
some disorder. Thousands who had left their little patches of land 
soon discovered that the call of the big city was an empty call but to 
return home again would be regarded as an admission of failure 
and so, for better or worse, these people remained. 


| cou SINCE THE SECOND WORLD WAR, when soldiers from various 
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ABANDONED SETTLERS 


Perhaps the greatest mass movement in Latin America took place 
in 1950 when thousands of families left the Andean plateaus and 
flocked towards Lima, the capital of Peru. These people had little 
money and few possessions; they squatted on an abandoned area 
which was once the flooded basin of the River Rimac. They piled up 
shacks to solve their immediate needs, hoping one day to make more 
permanent homes. In the space of a few years 60,000 people had 
come to settle in this area alone. So it was in 1952, when the first 
Columban missionaries arrived to take over this concentration of 
abandoned settlers. There was no house and no church, so they 
offered Mass wherever and whenever they could in an effort to save 
the faith of these people. 

Living in such conditions there is little background for a Christian 
life. Housing conditions were such that even among those who had 
previously been established it was the accepted thing to find 
one family squeezed into an area not larger than a normal living 
room and four families occupying quarters scarcely sufficient to 
contain a single family. Many lived in a state of semi-destitution and 
people living in such conditions who are also void of material things 
cannot be expected to pursue the spiritual life. This was now the 
problem which faced the Columban missionaries after their arrival 
in Lima. 

Rome seldom permits a parish to be named in honour of a 
“Blessed” but through the intercession of the late Cardinal Arch 
bishop of Lima, the Holy Father gave permission to name the new 
Columban parish after the friend of the working classes—Blessed 
Martin de Porres. A temporary church was erected and this helped 
to relieve a problem in an area occupied by the more permanent 


residents. Furthermore, it was a start. However, the invaders from{ 
the country kept coming, bringing with them further problems and) 


creating new difficulties. Even as late as 1956 a Columban missionary 


wrote: “if we had two churches capable of seating a thousand 


people, I think it would solve an immediate problem”. Today there 
are four parishes and four churches but the problem is far from 
settled for the simple reason that the population of this area is now 
close to one hundred and thirty thousand. 

Father Owen O’Kane and I now serve one of these settlements 
which originated barely six months ago. Because of overcrowding 
lack of housing, poverty and a hundred and one odd reasons, over 
two thousand families found themselves without homes of any sort 
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Six miles from Lima there is an abandoned piece of ground known 
as Pampa de Cueva—the Plain of the Cave. This seemed the answer 
to their problem, so last November they set out en masse to occupy 
the Pampa. They did not realise that although this had been aban- 
doned territory it was privately owned. They had barely pitched tent 
when mounted police came and drove them off. They did not yield 
easily, but put up a stout resistance with stones and sticks before 


they finally yielded. A second attempt met with the same result but 


these people were desperate so, after a third effort on Christmas Eve, 
they were allowed to remain. 

In a matter of days almost two thousand eight hundred bamboo 
shacks were hastily erected all over the valley. The Pampa presents 
the most inhospitable appearance you could imagine. Exposed to 
a broiling sun throughout the year, without benefit of rain at any 
time, it is dry as a bone and completely void of vegetation. These 
people are without water and light and any water they use must be 
carried from the foot of the hill almost a mile away. This then was 
the “parish” Father Owen O’Kane had in his care when I became his 
assistant last January. We visited these people from day to day 
wondering how they endured their never-ending worries. Many of 
them had never met or spoken to a priest outside the walls of a 
church. At first they were hesitant to ask us into their homes; now 
they are disappointed if we don’t at least look in and chat for a 
minute with them. On Sunday we offer Mass for them in a bamboo 
shack. We have listened to their problems and helped whenever we 
could and because we were with them from the start they have 
accepted us and regard us as an essential part of the colony. This 
in a nutshell is the problem which faces a priest in a mushroom 
parish which develops overnight. 

In the Blessed Martin district alone plans are being made for two 
additional parishes along with the three already in existence. This 
does not include the rural problem of the haciendas, where there are 
large concentrations of rural workers. Indeed if there is to be normal 
parish life in this area, five additional parishes are needed along with 
the four already in existence. This district has come a long way since 
the dark days of 1952 when a few priests faced a tremendous task 
which must at times have been heart breaking. 


TWO PROBLEMS 


To carry out these plans two problems must be overcome, one is 
the shortage of priests and the other a shortage of funds. Already 
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there are nine Columban priests working in this area and four 
Maynooth volunteers and, it is hoped, that within a year there will be 
a considerable increase. With the arrival of more priests it can be 
expected that in another few years many problems will be narrowed 
down when normal parish activity is established. Already we have 
closed in on many difficulties and at long last come to grips with the 
real issues, so much so, that a final solution can at least be visualised, 
The battle still goes on but it is no longer a losing battle. With the 
establishment of new parishes the priest moves closer to his people 
and, with new schools he can direct the spiritual life of the youngsters, 
who are the hope of tomorrow. 

Granted that the population of this area has increased rapidly, 
yet the common average for each priest has been narrowed con- 
siderably. Less than ten years ago three priests faced the combined 
problems of this vast area. They battled against hopeless odds but 
they kept on going. Apart from the spiritual care they fought a 
battle against hunger and disease. At several points they opened 
clinics which were served twice a week by the best doctors in Lima 
and groups of devoted ladies who acted as nurses and treated the 
wounds and sickness of the poor. With the aid of Catholic relief 
supplies from the United States, they distributed weekly essential 
food supplies to hungry people and we still continue to do so. 

Most of these people have no confidence in themselves and very 
often are an easy prey for unscrupulous men who have no hesitation 
in taking advantage of people already in a compromising position. 
To counteract this a credit union was established. The task of 
convincing these people was far from easy but it has proved to bea 
success. Members are required to pay five soles a month into the 
union and the money they invest at five per cent entitles them to get 
unsecured loans of up to twice the value of their investments. Each 
member has a vote and the small investor has as much of a say in 
the control of the union as the biggest. It is a partial solution to one 
problem and may be instrumental in solving others. 

Granted that these problems should be the concern of the State 
but by tackling them the priest is at least getting to the hearts of the 
people. When the State fails to solve these various problems the 
unfortunate victims turn elsewhere for help with the result that many 
priests spend much of their time trying to bring relief to those who 
are sorely in need. The need for social reform grows by the day and 
many sincere men realise that it is now or never. Sudden national 
isation or hasty reform is not the answer as can be witnessed in 
Cuba and to a lesser extent in Bolivia. Should these reforms come 
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about, the priest would find instant relief from many pressing 
activities which now consume much of his time. 


Material and social questions so effect the lives of the people that 


| they neglect and often forget the spiritual things. Here the priest has 


tackled both problems and already he has accomplished much. The 
bridgehead which was first established on the outskirts of Lima has 
become a flanking movement and if this progress continues a great 
change must of necessity take place. The priest’s first concern is 
the spiritual welfare of his people. Here each priest offers three 
Masses on Sunday in various places, from the parish church tosome 
improvised structure in an effort to bring the Mass to the people. 
In time he knows this will have the desired effect—to bring the people 
to Mass. There is daily instruction and catechism for school-children 
all over the area. In one school alone, two thousand girls attend 
from eight to twelve and their place is taken in the afternoon by 
two thousand boys. In the district there are thirty thousand school- 
children and to prepare the younger ones for First Communion is 
quite a task in itself. 


There are various praesidia of the Legion of Mary and groups of 
Young Christian Workers, all anxious and willing to help in any way 
they can. The initial organisation must come from the priest and 
he must keep in constant touch with all these groups. Within the last 
year a group of Peruvian Sisters moved into Blessed Martin parish 
and already they have worked wonders. They are the only Sisters 
residing in this whole area. They visit the homes of the sick and the 
poor, conduct classes for schoolless children and by their unceasing 
efforts bring back many a soul to Mass and the sacraments. Their 
work goes on even after dark, when they conduct catechism classes 
in neighbourhood homes and instruct the people with the aid of 
slides and filmstrips. 


Under the supervision of the Immaculate Heart of Mary Sisters 
from Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and the Sisters of Saint Joseph of 
Cluny, more than two hundred college girls come each Saturday to 
instruct groups of children in Christian doctrine, giving particular 
attention to unfortunate children who cannot attend school. All 
this work demands organisation and also supervision. Due to the 
shortage of school buildings a third school session begins at seven 
pm. each night for juveniles and grown-ups and each priest spends 
an hour every night trying to bring them some belated instruction. 
On top of all this there are marriage problems, baptisms and a never- 
ending stream of sick calls but this is the more pleasant aspect of 
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the priest’s work, from which he judges the progress of spiritual 
growth in his parish. 

Populating the area where the Columban Fathers and the 
Maynooth volunteers are now working there are roughly one hundred 
and thirty thousand Catholics. Should this area be broken up into 
eight or nine parishes it would still mean that each parish would still 
have fifteen thousand people. Even though this might be considered 
large by normal standards, at least each parish would be a workable 
unit. With the arrival of more priests these parishes could still be 


broken down but these are problems for tomorrow. We have | 


enumerated most of the pressing needs in this area and we have 
dealt briefly with what has already been done so, at least, we can 
look to the future with hope. It must be admitted however that 
time is not on our side for unless we offer a solution we are only 
avoiding a problem that will increase with time. 


CONCLUSION 


It is undeniable that progress has been made and at last the gap is 
closing; if this progress continues Christ will again return to His 
people and they to Him. The Catholic world must realise that any 
territory lost to the Church is a victory for the enemies of Christ. 
South America has too long remained neglected and the gigantic 
task facing the Church today could have been solved with greater 
ease twenty-five years ago. Given more priests and sisters along with 
the churches which are necessary to bring these people together, 
we can start on firm ground rebuilding the whole parochial structure 
and at the same time remoulding family life. Concentrating on the 
schools we can instruct a new generation and instil new vigour and 
life into a form of Catholicity that has long been lifeless. 

The Holy Father has expressed his anxiety over Latin America 
and issued a challenge to the Catholic world and to Ireland in 
particular. We have pledged ourselves to these people and we must 
not fail but it must be realised now that the missionary problem 
is a common problem. The story of Latin America reads like a 
modern tragedy because the Catholic world shut its eyes and pre 
tended not to see. Missionaries are needed as never before to save 
an ancient faith and to win back millions who are now indifferent. 
Many of these missionaries have endured years of disappointment 
and frustration when they faced an impossible task and were lef 
alone because the Catholic world heeded not their cries for help. 
Perhaps the past is best forgotten but the future presents a challenge 
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—to win back this abandoned world for Christ but we must have 
the will to win. Soldiers have won battles and wars because behind 
them stood a nation and a people determined to win. Out of this 
determination must come a generous support for missionary causes 
and from such homes and families will come priests and sisters to 
replace those who from time to time fall in battle. By apathy we 
cause their death; by generosity and sacrifice we add to their lives 
and join with them in changing the face of the earth. 
MICHAEL K. LYNN 
Parroquia del Beato Martin de Porres, Apartado 262, Lima, Peru 


PRAYER FOR THE CHURCH: 
Remember, O Lord, thy Church: 
deliver her from all evil, 
perfect her in thy love, 
and from the four winds assemble her, 
the sanctified, in thy kingdom 
which Thou hast prepared for her. 
—Didaché, 3. 
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CHRIST THE KING 


P. J. DE LETTER 


HE KINGSHIP OF CHRIST is a paradox, not least of all in this} _ 
second half of the twentieth century. Where do we see His} » 


“kingdom of truth and justice, of love and peace”? Or must 
we understand His words, ““My kingdom does not belong to this 
world” (John 18:36) in a purely eschatological sense? Is He not, in 
the words of the liturgy, “the King who rules heaven and earth 
for ever”? His kingdom, however, must then not be like that of 
the kings of this world. Moreover, what does the idea of kingship 
mean for men of today when kings have vanished except for two 
or three in each of the ancient continents? Is the doctrine of Christ’s 
kingship still for our time? Can it still be a help to our contem- 
poraries in penetrating ever so little into the “unfathomable riches 
of Christ” and detecting some new facet of the never fully com- 
prehended mystery of the Son of Man? 

The proclamation of Christ’s kingship by Pope Pius XI thirty- 
five years ago, in the encyclical Quas primas of 11 December 1925, 
and the institution of the liturgical feast of Christ the King in 
answer to world-wide petitions from the hierarchy and the faithful, 
may have been the Church’s answer to the secularisation of a 
society which repeats, less in words than in deeds, the Jewish 
rejection of Christ, ‘““We will not have this man for our king” 
(Luke 19:14, cf. John 19:15). Did it stop the dechristianisation of 
society? It may have been for Catholics a help for their personal 
devotion to Christ and an incentive to action for the extension of 
His kingdom. Did it actually make Christ king of society? What 
then does His kingship mean? 


Catholic theology and spirituality have travelled a long way 
since 1925. Christ’s kingship apparently receives scant attention in 
contemporary religious thought, all taken up as this is with the 
Mystical Body and its eucharistic sacrifice. Is there room there for 
a “juridical” and “extrinsic” idea such as kingship? Or shall we 
say that this apparent neglect is one more reason for seeking 4 
new understanding? It may well be that this leads to discover 4 
close connection between the kingship of Christ and His headship 
in the Mystical Body. 
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The indicated way to such a renewed understanding should start 
naturally with a return to the teaching of revelation in Holy 


Scripture. 


THE MESSIANIC KING 


In Holy Scripture Christ appears as the Messiah announced and 
prepared for in the Old Testament and actually come in the New. 
Recent biblical studies have shown the complex history of the 
Messianic expectation among the people of Israel. Before the rise 
of the monarchy, God’s promises to the patriarchs and the covenant 
between Yahweh and Israel initiate a theocratic regime in which 
Yahweh himself is the king of Israel. At the time of the kings 
which witnessed the “royalisation of the covenant”, Yahweh’s 
promise to David (2 Sam. 7) opens the way to the expectation of a 
Messianic king. Here lies the origin of the royal Messianism which 
Christ was to fulfil. 

There is no need to follow here in detail the vicissitudes of this 
royal Messianic expectation. With the decline of the monarchy, 
during the Assyrian epoch (8th-7th century) and the Babylonian 
period with the Exile (6th century), when kings were unfaithful to 
Yahweh and pitifully far from the ideal king of Israel, prophets 
arise who evoke the Messianic king of the future, Son of David; 
as Isaias in the prophecy of the Emmanuel (Js. 7:14) or of the 
“virga de radice Iesse’’ (Is. 11:1-9), or Jeremias in the announcement 
of the just and wise king son of David (Jer. 23:5 f.; cf. 17:22-24; 
34:23 f.). During the dark centuries, the five centuries B.c., the 
Davidic expectation remains alive, even after the end of the dynasty 
(cf. v.g. Zach. 9:9f., “Ecce venit Rex tuus’’). Besides this expec- 
tation of a Messiah son of David, there appears again a Messianism 
without a (human) Messiah, Yahweh himself being expected to 
come as king of Israel (v.g. Js. 52-7f). And to complicate the 
picture of the future Messiah, there are prophecies about the 
Servant of Yahweh (Js. 42:1-4; 49:1-6, etc.) with which enters the 
theme of a suffering Messiah. With Daniel another figure still 
appears: the apocalyptic figure of the Son of Man appearing in 
glory on the clouds of heaven (Dan. 7). Were all these features to 
combine into one personage? This growing complexity of the 
expected Messiah was of a nature to arouse widely divergent 
expectations: was the restoration of Israel to be that of a temporal 
kingdom, or of an eschatological kingdom anticipated perhaps in 
some hidden spiritual kingdom of Yahweh over the anawim? And 
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one point remains problematic in the Messianic expectations: was 
the Messiah ever identified with Yahweh, or in other words, was 
the Incarnation explicitly foretold in the Old Testament? 

It is this, providentially prepared, complex Messianic expectation 
that Christ came to fulfil. At the outset, in the Messianic temptation 
(Mat. 4:1-11) we see the way of this fulfilment announced: it is 
not to be a spectacular restoration of the temporal kingdom of 
Israel, but a religious and humble mission—adventus Christi in 
humilitate. He disappoints the Jewish expectation of an earthly 
Messianic kingdom. Throughout His public life He announces the 
kingdom of God and confirms His mission by miracles, the works 
of the Messiah (Mat. 11:5), but He demands discretion from those 
who hail Him as the Son of David (Mat. 20:29-34; cf. John 6:15). 
He never disowns this Messianic title, but He makes it clear that 
He seeks no human power or domination (cf. Luke 22:25 f.). It 
is through meekness and lowliness that He is to establish the 
kingdom of God (Mat. 11:29). His reign brings spiritual benefits, | 
but not the goods of this earth; in particular, it initiates the decline 
of the reign of Satan, the prince of this world (cf. John 12:31). 
Gradually He leads His followers into this new and spiritual 
Messianic expectation, not without difficulty and with rather poor 
results. The number of His followers is relatively small, and nearly 
all of them are from the humble ranks of society or from the 
anawim, not from the leading classes. 

Those who are closer and more constantly with Him, He intro- 
duces into the secrets of His kingdom, that it does not mean the 
temporal restoration of Israel and is to be inaugurated by His 
passion and death; He is to be the suffering Messiah (cf. Mat. 
17:21 f.). His message, however, does not stop there, the announce- 
ment of His passion and death is always followed by that of His 
resurrection (cf. Mat. 20-18). He thus joins the mission of the 
suffering Messiah and the glory of the apocalyptic Son of Man 
(cf. Mark 14:61 f.). The Christ had to suffer thus to enter upon His 
glory (Luke 24:26). This mysterious synthesis may shed light 
on His answer to Pilate, “My kingdom does not belong to this 
world” and “I am a king” (John 18:36, 37). His kingship, it appears, 
is of another order than that of temporal power; and there are 
two stages in the advent of His kingdom: there is His coming 
in lowliness that marks the whole of His earthly existence and 
culminates in His passion and death; and there is His advent 
in glory, initiated in the resurrection and ascension when He 
reveals Himself as “the Lord dwelling in the glory of God the 
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Father” (Phil. 2:11), as “the King of glory” of the Messianic 
psalms (cf. Ps. 23:10). But this kingdom of glory does not belong 
to this world, it is eschatological. And its manifestation for all men 
when Christ will communicate His glory to His followers is reserved 
for His second coming (cf. 1 Cor. 1:7; Mat. 16:38)—adventus 
Christi in gloria. Till then, the advent of His kingdom, His reign 
on earth in the Church, is a coming in lowliness; it is hidden in 
meekness and humility. Small wonder then if, on the strength of 
this biblical teaching, the Church did proclaim His kingship in her 
liturgy and her teaching but always repudiated an earthly 
Messianism. 


THE KINGSHIP OF CHRIST 
The biblical teaching on the Messianic king, for all its mystery, 


throws new light on the paradox of Christ’s kingship. Before 
reflecting further on it, we must briefly recall the Church’s doctrine 


| that systematised, within the dogmatic setting of the Incarnation 
_ and Redemption, the faith in the kingship of Christ. Its most 


explicit and complete expression was given in Pius XI’s encyclical. 

Christ, our faith teaches, is the Son of God made son of man. 
He is the Word incarnate, true God and true man in the unity of 
one divine Person. The Word was made flesh for our sakes and 
for our salvation. Christ redeemed fallen men by His passion and 
death and resurrection. The Second Adam, one of our race but 
sinless son of man because He was the Son of God, made good the 
disobedience of the First Adam. He freely took upon himself the 
penalty of sin, suffering and death and thus He, the sinless one 
who was not held by death or sin, overcame both; He killed death 
and rose unto glory. He thus restored to mankind in a more 
wonderful way the gifts which God’s love originally bestowed on 
men. Freedom from death and glory of body and soul, a sharing 
in the very glory of the divinity, transfigures even now the humanity 
of the risen Christ, and on the last day it will transfigure the bodies 
and souls of all His members. In the mysterious meantime between 
His first and second coming, the time of growth for His Mystical 
Body or of the Church expanding, the glorious Christ is invisibly 
with us, sacramentally in the Eucharist and spiritually through His 
Spirit: sowing and tending in our souls the seed of glory that is 
grace but deferring the blossoming of that glory till He comes 
again. Thus, briefly, we may sum up the doctrine of Incarnation 
and Redemption. 
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In this setting we can see, after the teaching of the encyclical, 
the reason and meaning of the kingship of Christ. If kingship means 
the God-given power to rule human society and with authority 
to guide men to their destiny, then Christ as man is king, for two 
reasons. Because of the hypostatic union, the man Christ is God, 
He is Lord not only of all mankind but also of angels and of all 
creation; this is His birthright. Because of the Redemption, by 
which He has “purchased us with His Blood”, He has power to 
lead all men to salvation; this is His acquired right to kingship. 
Christ as man, therefore, is King of heaven and earth—even though 
as the late Father Pierre Charles used to point out, not only as 
man but also as the Word, He has received all things from the 
Father, including supreme and absolute dominion over all created 
things. On this twofold foundation, Pius XI teaches, rests the 
kingship of Christ. 

And he further explains the threefold power included in that 
kingship, as in any supreme power in society: first, the legislative 
power, for He is the author of the New Law and the Gospel “shows 
Him in the very act of making laws’’; then the judicial power, as 
“the Father has given all judgment to the Son” (John -:22), and 
this includes the right of rewarding and punishing; thirdly, the 
executive power, “for all must obey His commands and none can 


escape the sanctions He imposes”. There seems to be no need to! 


insist on the nature of this threefold kingly power; the difficulty, 
it will appear presently, lies rather in the field of its exercise. 
Christ’s kingdom, the Pope goes on to teach, is first of all spiritual 
as is clearly shown in Holy Scripture. Men enter into it through 
faith and Baptism. It demands of its citizens a spirit of detachment 
from earthly things, of gentleness and justice, of self-denial and 
readiness to carry the cross. But His kingship also includes temporal 
power; yet, when on earth He did not exercise that power, nor 
does He today. (Why? we may ask.) But men cannot find salvation, 
whether collectively or individually, save in Christ: “He is the 
author of happiness and prosperity for every man and for every 
nation”. Reverence and obedience to the Law of Christ—the law 
of His spiritual kingdom—is the basis for the authority of rulers, 
for liberty and harmony in society, and for peace among the 
nations. Why is that so? Because, the encyclical explains, obedienc 
to the Law of Christ will inspire rulers and ruled, individuals and 
nations with those virtues without which there can be no peace 
and prosperity in human society—piety, wisdom and justice; 
obedience and fraternal union; love of peace. (We may ask further: 
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what is the precise relation of the spiritual to the temporal or of 
Christ’s spiritual kingship which He claims over all men to His 
temporal power which He does not exercise?) 

Thus far the teaching of the encyclical. It states the fact of Christ’s 
universal kingship over men and all creation, and it explains its 
foundation and nature. It also speaks of a twofold field of its 
exercise, the spiritual and the temporal. Christ demands to be the 
spiritual king of all men. He renounces the—direct—exercise of His 
temporal power. Why this is so, the encyclical does not say. But it 
affirms that Christ’s spiritual kingship must be acknowledged by 
men even for their temporal well-being. His spiritual kingship 
involves some indirect power in the temporal sphere. 

This teaching affords precious guidance to unravel the paradox 
of Christ’s kingship in our world today. Christ the King limits the— 
direct—exercise of His power to the spiritual, and men must enter 
His spiritual kingdom of their own free will. Is it any wonder that 
the refusal of so many to follow Christ balks His “kingdom of 
truth and justice, love and peace’’? Christ’s spiritual kingship rests 
on meekness and humility and love, not on power and violence. 
Should such a kingship, radically different from the power of “the 
kings of the nations” (even when these are no longer called kings) 
hold no appeal for our contemporaries athirst for love and most 
sensitive to personal values? 

But there remain questions we may and should ask. Here as 
always, the revealed doctrine proposed by the Church is no boun- 
dary for thought but an invitation to further reflection. There seem 
to be two main questions: Why is it that Christ’s kingdom “does 
not belong to this world”, when yet His kingship includes universal 
power over all creation, over the temporal no less than the spiritual ; 
what exactly does that mean? Why is it that in the advent of His 
spiritual kingdom there are two stages: a coming in lowliness 


_ which has taken place and is happening all the time, and a coming 


in glory which is delayed till the last day, only a beginning of it 
having been made in His own resurrection and ascension; what is 
the meaning of that dissociation and of the mysterious meantime 
between the two? 


NOT OF THIS WORLD 
Why did and does Christ the King renounce the exercise of His 


kingly power over the temporal and restrict it to the spiritual? 
We may take it that this free choice of His was not arbitrary, as if 
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He could equally well have discharged His mission had He chosen 
to be the King of kings in the temporal order as well. His choice 
was supremely “reasonable” and in keeping with the very nature of 
the incarnational-redemptional economy. One should even say, it 
could hardly have been otherwise. For the world into which Christ 
was born to be our Saviour and King was that of fallen mankind, 
Man had been called to the glory of the children of God and been 
given the supernatural life of grace. They were to grow in grace 
till its blossoming into glory. But they sinned and lost grace. If we 
may hold after Saint Thomas as the most plausible explanation of 
the present economy, that for men’s sake and out of love for them, 
God’s saving mercy designed a manner of reparing the fall in 
keeping with their free and social nature—salvation of man through 
man—and that only a God-man was the fit agent for this immanent 
reparation, then it appears that Christ’s mission was to restore to 
men the life of grace lost by sin and to do so definitely by His 
redemptive passion, death and resurrection-ascension. 

In this context it should not be hard to see why Christ our 
Redeemer, true God and true man, was in fact King of all creation, 
of the temporal no less than of the spiritual: because He was and 
had to be the God-man. Being true God no less than true man, 
He of necessity was the King of all creation. But it also appears why 


His redemptive mission did not require but rather excluded the | 


exercise of that kingship in the temporal order. This exercise, in 
fact, was in no way necessary for His mission, because the temporal 
as such, or the natural values be they material or spiritual, are 
ambivalent in themselves with regard to grace; they can be either 
helps or obstacles to the life of grace, they can never be “cause” 
of grace. Nature does not determine grace. The exercise of Christ’s 
kingship in the temporal order, therefore, was not necessary for 
the establishment of the spiritual kingdom of grace which He came 
to restore among men. Rather in the existential redemptive economy 
of our salvation, that exercise would have hindered His mission. 
Had he been in actual fact the temporal Lord and King of men 
and of creation, He would have barred to Himself the way to His 
passion and death and resurrection; He would never have been 
rejected by the Jewish Messianic expectation nor by any other 
temporal power; He would never have been “handed over to be 
scourged and crucified and put to death”; and so He would have 
barred to Himself the way to the spiritual kingdom that was the 
purpose of His coming. Had He come to establish a kingdom 
that belongs to this world, He could not have been the crucified and 
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risen Redeemer of fallen men. This renouncement of the exercise 
of his kingly power over all creation for the sake of our salvation 
through the cross is, we may take it, one aspect of the mystery of 


} His incarnational “kenosis”. It is in perfect conformity with the 


incarnational-redemptive economy of grace. 

This very reasonableness of Christ’s renouncement shows the 
meaning of the unworldliness of His kingdom. This does not mean 
that temporal values are evil or of their nature a hindrance to the 
spiritual kingdom of Christ—they are so only to the extent that 
existentially they are even now the domain of the prince of this 
world, as we shall say below. Temporal values can be helps for the 
life of the spirit; there is such a thing as Christian humanism. 
And when and insofar as in a given situation they are such helps, 
they come within the indirect exercise of Christ’s kingly power. 
In themselves, however, they are “‘indifferent’’ and constitute an 
“independent” temporal order; the Church does not interfere in 
purely technical or political or cultural matters. Only to the extent 
that spiritual and supernatural values are involved in the building 
up of the temporal order, as they inevitably are since the builders 
of this order are men called to Christ’s spiritual kingdom, must 
that order heed the Law of Christ. Christ’s kingdom, in fact, is in 
the world while not being of the world. 


IN LOWLINESS AND IN GLORY 


In this world, we said, Christ is a hidden King; He comes in 
lowliness. Only in the other world, or eschatologically, is He 
revealed as the King of glory. At His resurrection the other world 
for a while burst into this world of ours, allowing a glimpse of the 
King of glory, but at the ascension these lightning apparitions 
stopped. Only on the last day, the Lord’s day, when time will be no 
more and this transitory world will be transfigured, will He come 
back in all His glory and share it with His members. Why, we ask 
again, is that so? What is the reason of this divine dispensation? 
And again we must answer: no whimsical divine decree but the 
very nature of Christ’s spiritual kingdom in the present order. 

Christ is a hidden King, in the first place, because His is a spiritual 
kingdom, and in a human world and material creation the spiritual 
lies wrapped up in temporal values. Were His kingdom of this 
world, then it could appear in temporal glory. Yet even now He 
reveals His hidden presence when men’s obedience to His law of 
love initiates His reign of truth and justice, of peace and love. 
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The source, however, of these blessings remains hidden in the 
mystery of grace alive in men’s hearts. 

There is another reason why Christ’s kingdom in this world is 
hidden and lowly: its coexistence with the kingdom of the prince 
of this world. It is true, Christ’s victory over death and sin in His 
resurrection and ascension is also a victory “in principle” over 
the powers of darkness. But it is only the beginning of a victory, 
which will be complete on the last day; and meanwhile the reign 
of the prince of this world carries on apparently as before. Why is 
that so? For the reign of the prince of this world to come to an 
end, the restoration is necessary to mankind of the original gifts 
of grace and of the perfect harmony in man and in creation which 
they entailed, the loss of which by sin initiated the kingdom of 
Satan in this world. But this restoration is not to happen till the 
last day, not because of any arbitrary divine decree, but because 
a re-making of nature, as would be involved in this restoration, 
could not happen without affecting the whole of nature and all 
individuals of that nature; and this is not possible until human 
generation comes to a stop and no more men are born deprived of 
those gifts. Until then the disharmony in men and in the world 
consequent on the loss of the original gifts will persist, and with it 
the reign of the prince of the world. Yet, a beginning of Christ’s 
victory has been made even now in all those who are reborn from 
Him through Baptism unto the life of grace: they are no longer 
held captive by the devil but have entered the—hidden—kingdom 
of Christ. Over them the prince of this world does not reign any 
longer in reality but only in appearance insofar as he is able still 
to tempt and molest them, more even than he could tempt men 
before the fall. Thus the coexistence of the kingdom of Satan with 
the kingdom of Christ is both effect and reason of His coming in 
lowliness. And as the struggle between the powers of darkness 
and the powers of light goes on and will go on relentlessly till the 
end of time, Christ’s kingship in this world will always be hidden 
and lowly. 

But the very reason of the lowliness of Christ’s kingdom now is 
also the reason of His coming in glory at the end of time. For 
when on the last day Christ’s victory and our redemption will be 
completed in the glorious resurrection of His members and the 
creation of a new heaven and new earth, then the prince of this 
world will lose his hold on men and on creation. Then the original 
harmony in men and in creation will be re-established in a more 
wonderful manner than it existed in the beginning. And the Son of 
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Man will appear in all His glory to reign visibly over His elect and 
over the new creation. But all this is of another age, not of the 
present one. And so Christ’s coming in glory is of necessity 
eschatological. 

These considerations may suffice to show why there is a twofold 
stage in the spiritual kingship of Christ, as revelation tells us. We 
should say, in an incarnational-redemptional economy of fallen 
mankind it could not be otherwise. They may also hint at a basic 
identity between Christ’s headship in His Mystical Body and His 
kingship in the militant Church—He reigns through love and 
grace. Incidentally they show the grounds for the plea of some 
contemporary theologians for a more realistic approach to the 
doctrine of the Church, avoiding every shadow of pseudo-messianism 
which seeks to ignore her lowly and militant condition and unduly 
to magnify the human manifestations of Christ’s reign. For in the 
meantime between His first and His second coming, Christ reigns 
in lowliness. Then only will His kingship appear in glory when the 
Church militant will be transfigured into the Church triumphant. 


P. J. DE LETTER 
Saint Mary’s College, Kurseong, India 


PRAYER FOR FRIENDS: Into the hearts of thy faithful, O God, 
Thou hast poured the gift of charity by the grace of the Holy Spirit. 
Give these servants of thine whom we recommend to Thee health 
of mind and body, so that they may love Thee with all their 
strength and with all their love perform thy will. 

—Collect ““Pro Devotis Amicis’’ from THE ROMAN MISSAL, n. 30. 
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THE TRINITY AND OUR 
SPIRITUAL LIVES 


H. FRANCIS DAVIS 


THE TRINITY, THE CENTRE OF CHRISTIANITY 


Trinitarian. The Trinity may have meant now more and now 

less to people at various times, just as, on a different plane, the 
Mass has meant now more and now less. But both the Trinity and 
the Mass have been always understood as the very centre and 
meaning of our religion. As far as the Trinity is concerned, Christian 
life and liturgy has always been centred on this doctrine. All the 
evidence shows that baptism, at least from the death of the apostles 
and probably during their life, was in the Trinitarian formula. The 
earliest witnesses are the Didache, Saint Justin, Tertullian, Saint 
Irenaeus and Saint Cyprian. Early references to the Eucharist 
suggest that at its celebration and even at the distribution of Holy 
Communion a Trinitarian formula was used. There is evidence of 
the Trinitarian doxology at the end of prayers from the first century. 
Early statements of the faith from the second century are Trinitarian 
and thus form the basis of our Apostles’ Creed. All the texture of 
Christian thought was as Trinitarian as it is in the writings of Saint 
Paul. There is one second-century Apology for Christianity which 
bases our faith in such a way on the Trinity as to exclude mention 
of the Incarnation! 


Pr THE BEGINNING our Christian faith has been essentially 


HOW THE JEWS WERE LED TOWARDS THE TRINITY 


It is usually pointed out how new this doctrine must have appeared 
to the Jewish mind; and it is sometimes suggested that it was to 
them the great Christian scandal. Certainly the doctrine is new in 
the sense that the Trinity is nowhere explicitly taught in the Old 
Testament and no Jew before Christ appears to have held it. We 
are bound to agree that the “proofs” of the Trinity from the Old 
Testament which were found by zealous Christian apologists of the 
first few centuries are such that their force could only be seen by 
someone who already accepts the Trinity as part of the Christian 
faith. When we look back on the Old Testament, we are tempted to 
see foreshadowings of the later, fully-established dogma. Many 
theologians hold that such foreshadowings were intended by Goi 
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to lead His people gradually into the true doctrine as finally revealed 
in and through Christ. 

It is perhaps lawful to assume that God in His infinite wisdom 
saw that it was above all necessary that the Jews should be firmly 
established in monotheism before being led into possible confusion 
by a premature revelation of the Trinity of Persons in one God. 

True as this is, it does not appear to be right to conclude that 
God had in no way been preparing the Jewish mind. Many of the 
Old Testament references to God’s Word and God’s Spirit and 
especially the Wisdom literature teaching about God’s Wisdom, 
must have made it easier for Christ’s hearers to listen without scandal 
when He spoke about the Son of God or the Holy Spirit. It is 
certainly a remarkable fact that there appears to be no evidence 
that the Trinity as such was a cause of scandal to the Jews. There is 
indeed evidence of considerable weight for the scandal taken by 
the Jews at Our Lord’s claim that He, the man Christ Jesus, was 
one with, equal with the Father. In other words, they were scandalised 
at the Incarnation. No evidence has come down to us until a con- 
siderable period after the writing of the New Testament that Jews 
were scandalised or horrified at the Trinitarian language used by 
Our Lord or Saint Paul. Perhaps this is the cause of its quick 
acceptance by Christians, whether of Jewish or Gentile origin. A 
further fact of importance is that Trinitarians from the beginning 
were as strict Monotheists as the Jews and conscious Tritheism has 
never been a Christian heresy. 


WAYS OF APPROACH—(1) FROM GOD THE FATHER 


There are various possible ways of approaching the Trinity. If 
we follow God’s method through the whole history of the human 
tace, we shall begin with God’s Unity. The Old Testament is one 
long witness to the Unity of the True God. Our Lord Himself 
starts from this basis. He begins by accepting the monotheistic 
mode of Jewish thought, with the one modification that He usually 
calls God “The Father” or “The Heavenly Father”. This name for 
God was certainly known to Old Testament writers, but nowhere 
did it predominate to the extent to which it did on the lips of Our 
Lord. He varied this title with ““Your Father” or ““Your Heavenly 
Father” or ““Your Father and my Father” or simply ““My Father” 
and of course He told us to say “Our Father”, while never using 
this latter term Himself. One of the purposes of this terminology 
was to open the minds of His listeners to the special Father-Son 
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relationship existing within the Godhead, involving Himself as the 
Only-begotten Son. Our Lord’s approach then was to start with the 
One God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob; and slowly to reveal that 
this God has a Son, who is one with Himself. From this it is a stage 
further to speak of the Spirit sent by the Son from the Father, 
This gradual revelation of the Trinity was made easier in that it was 
introduced inseparably with the revelation of Our Lord’s own 
Godhead, i.e. with the Incarnation and Redemption. It has often 
been pointed out that Our Lord had a psychological reason for His 
method. Any sudden revelation of the Incarnation would have been 
too great a shock to the apostles. Deeply impressed as they un- 
doubtedly were by the Master from God whom they were following, 
they could hardly immediately have been able to accept a bald 
statement such as “I am God’. It would have been equally un- 
thinkable and anachronistic to suppose that Our Lord could have 
straightway in the earliest days of His public life stated that there 
are Three Persons in God and that He is the Second. It is probably 
lawful and prudent and pedagogically sound not to begin by 
formulating for our children the doctrine of the Trinity. It is more 
scriptural to begin about the One True God in a general way. Only 
when they are already deeply impressed by God’s greatness and 
holiness and goodness would they pass on to the Incarnation and 
to the unity and equality of the Incarnate Son with the Father. 


(2) FROM THE INDIVIDUAL PERSONS 


A second approach is like that of the early Church. This appears 
at first the reverse of the former one. Yet its effect would not be so 
different. Christ would perhaps be the first to be introduced in His 
life on earth. Christ’s teaching would inevitably lead to the Father. 
Gradually, in the life and death of the Incarnate Son, which came 
about through the love of the Father who was willing to deliver 
His only Son for us, Christians would realise the personality of the} go 
first two Persons. Then, in relation to what Our Lord said at the}; 
Last Supper and to the doctrine given in New Testament writings, Ty; 
the unifying and sanctifying work of the Holy Spirit would be 
introduced. In the light of the full acceptance of what the Scripture 
said about Father, Son and Holy Spirit, Christians would be le 
to the faith in the complete unity and equality of these three Persons 
in the one Godhead. If they are all God, which clearly followed from 
their words and works as recorded in Scripture, they must all be Ont 
and fully Equal and Eternal. It is in this way that the teaching of tht 
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second century led to the Councils of the fourth century, with their 
definition of the Son’s and Holy Spirit’s consubstantiality with the 
Father. 


(3) FROM GOD’S INTELLECTUAL NATURE 


The third approach is that of Saint Augustine, which has been 
very commonly followed in the West since his time. Its characteristic 
is to start from the scriptural doctrine that man is made to God’s 
image and likeness. If then this is so, it is argued, perhaps we can 
find in man’s nature some clue to the mystery of the Trinity. Saint 
Augustine assumed that the likeness would be in man’s intellectual 
faculties, rather than in his body. But in man’s intellectual faculties 
there is only found understanding and will. Saint Augustine con- 
cluded that it should be possible to draw out the doctrine of the 
Trinity from God’s Intellect and Will. He did not, of course, pretend 
that it could be proved from this. For we have intellect and will 
without any trinity of persons. Clearly it is not possible to argue 
that intellect and will necessarily involve such a trinity. Perhaps the 
absence of a Trinity in our intellectual life was due to our imper- 
fection. In the infinite God it would be otherwise. Support for this 
was found in the beginning of Saint John’s Gospel, where Christ 
iscalled the Word of God. This could not mean an externally spoken 
word, spoken by a mouth and lips. It must then mean a word spoken 
within the intellect. I will not go into all the details with which 
Saint Augustine argued how such a Trinity of Persons would follow 
from the perfection of God’s understanding and will, as well as 
because of the perfect unity of His Nature. The Word of His intellect 
and the Love proceeding through His will form in the Godhead Two 
Persons one and equal with each other and with the Father in their 
nature, yet truly distinct as Persons. Saint Augustine thought to 
confirm this theory by the fact that the second Person was called 
Son. The word is a kind of son or conception of the intellect accord- 
ing to human thinking. So it seems that, once the doctrine of the 
Trinity has been revealed, its fittingness can be, as it were, drawn 
out of God’s infinitely spiritual and intellectual nature. 


THE RECONCILIATION BETWEEN SOCIETY AND UNITY 
The latter two methods of approach differed in that one proceeded 


from a society of three Persons to a unity of divine nature; whereas 
the other proceeded from a unity of divine Nature to a society of 
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Persons. The realisation of this reminds us that God is the Supreme 
Exemplar of all created good, both of the good of Society and of 


Individual Perfection. Society is so great a good in this world that! 


it would be almost impossible to imagine how it could have arisen 
as a creation of a solitary God who has nothing of society within 
Himself. All through history theologians of the Trinity have differed 
by emphasising either the perfect Unity of God or the perfect Love 
between the divine Persons. So we see at once how the doctrine 
of the Trinity, once revealed, seems to follow naturally from the 
definition of God as love. Love, as we said in an early article, 
implies a union and a giving as between persons. This, at least, is 
what Scripture understands by it. If God is love, as Saint John tells 
us, how could this be unless there were within God from eternity a 
union and a giving between Persons? We must never say that human 
arguments prove the nature of the inner mystery of the Godhead. 


This argument does not prove the Trinity from reason. Does it at 
least prove it from the revealed Scripture doctrine of God’s nature, 
as Love? Some people have thought so. 


HERESIES TO BE AVOIDED 


The mystery of the Trinity is thus seen to be a mystery of the 
reconciliation of society with unity in their supremely perfect form. 
We never know them as perfect in this world and this is perhaps the 
chief reason why the mystery is so utterly beyond our comprehension. 
All the heresies that have arisen in this matter have come about 


through the inability to recognise the realness of either the society 
of persons or the unity of nature. As we have already said, n0 
Christian has consciously denied the unity. So there are no conscious 
tritheists. Some Christians have doubtless fallen into a kind 
tritheism, when they have so understood the distinction of person) 
as to imply distinctness of nature or talents or activities in relatioi 
to the created world. It is a kind of apparent tritheism though 
really unitarianism, when people assert inequality between Person 
and subordinate one to the other. This was the fault of Arianism 
It appeared as a great challenge to Christianity in the fourth century 
until it was seen clearly as the destruction of Christian faith n0 
only in the Trinity, but also in the Incarnation and Redemption} 
The more common heresy in matters Trinitarian has bef 
Modalism. This so understood the unity of God as to deny any ré 
distinctness of Persons. It is quite incompatible with New Testamét 
revelation, irreconcilable with the divinity of Christ as the Son ° 
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God dying out of obedience to His Father, and is the frustration of 
the baptismal and other trinitarian formulae. It was common among 
heretics of the second and third centuries. A modern form of this 


heresy has been held by some nineteenth and twentieth century 


theologians outside the Catholic Church. 
A SPECIAL ERROR TO BE AVOIDED 


There is a special error to be avoided in speaking of the Trinity, 


| which should not be classified as a heresy, but which is yet disastrous 


to any true understanding of God. This is the error of introducing 
a time-element into the relationships within the Trinity. 

It would be erroneous to think of the Father as having begotten 
the Son at some remote past time. The Son and the Father are in 
eternity, eternity without past and future. The Father is even here 
and now begetting His co-eternal Son, and Father and Son even 
now bring forth the Holy Spirit. Js, was and will be apply as much 
to the inner activity of the Trinity as to the Trinity’s being. The Son 
always was the Son, always is the Son and ever will be the Son; just 
as the Father always was, is and will be the Father. 


THE NEED FOR REVERENCE AND LOVE 


In thinking and speaking about the Trinity we must continually 
remind ourselves that we are dealing with a saving mystery of 
infinite Love. It is a mystery which is supremely adorable and lovable, 
and infinitely holy. It is a mystery we must continually bow down 
and worship. There is a danger in just describing it in terms of a 
few questions and answers in the catechism of the type ‘‘Are these 
Three Persons Three Gods?” “‘No, these three Persons are not three 
Gods but all one and the same God”. The danger is that we may 
assume that the whole doctrine is just a trial for our faith, which 
cannot possibly have any meaning to us. This attitude to the Trinity 
seems to make much that Saint Paul says of the Trinity meaningless. 
It also tends to have the effect of making the term “‘Son of God” 
when applied to Christ mean nothing other than “God”. Many 
Christians, Catholics and non-Catholics, by-pass the Trinity al- 
together when they treat the word Christ as in every sense identical 
with the word “God”. It is “God”, they say, who is present in our 
churches. It is “God” we receive in the Eucharist. Now, I am not 
denying the truth of these statements. But they are not the whole 
truth. God is present everywhere. The Son of God made man for 
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our sakes is not present everywhere, but in heaven and in the 
Eucharist. When we say that Christ offers Himself to the Father, 
we do not simply mean “God offers Himself to God”. You see, it 
is impossible to speak liturgically and scripturally without thinking 
in a Trinitarian way. 


SCRIPTURAL LANGUAGE ABOUT THE TRINITY 


We should not then be afraid to speak of the Trinity in scriptural 
language. If we do this, we are following the guidance of Our Lord 
and His Holy Spirit. In the Scripture, Father, Son and Holy Spirit 
are a Society of Persons, all interested in our salvation. They never 
act separately. Yet they each of them are spoken of as acting. And 
there is a special way in which each of them is referred to in Scripture. 
Of the Old Testament words for the Godhead, there seems to be an 
agreement in New Testament and early Patristic writings to dis- 
tribute the terms, so that some almost always refer to the Father, 
some almost always to the Son and yet others almost always to the 
Holy Spirit. God, the word translating Elohim, is almost exclusively 
applied to the Father. Lord, the word that often translates Jahwe, 
is almost exclusively applied to Jesus Christ, God the Son. Spirit, 
so often used of God’s creative, life-giving powers and inspirational 
activity, is almost exclusively applied to the third Person, the Holy 
Ghost. Of other images applied in the Old Testament to God, King 
and Master of the Vineyard apply to God the Father in the New 
Testament. On the other hand, Shepherd and Bridegroom apply to 
God the Son. The term Holy, so characteristically applied to God’s 
adorableness and majesty, is mainly appropriated to the Third 
Person. This latter is not so universal, as Christ is in one place the 
Holy One of God and the Father is addressed by Christ as Holy 
Father. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PERSONS IN SCRIPTURE 


When we go into further detail as regards the characteristics of 
scriptural language regarding the Persons, we find that the Father 
is spoken of as the origin of all, both within and outside the Trinity. 
The Son is the intermediary through Whom all else proceeds from 
the Father. It is the Holy Spirit in Whom or in Whose unity or by 
communion with Whom all things come back to the Father. 

Everything both within the Trinity and outside the Trinity begins 
with Jove. So it is always the Father who first loves. Saint Paul wishes 
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us the grace (or free gift) of Our Lord Jesus Christ, the Jove (or 
original urge to give) of God (i.e. the Father) and the communion 
(or sharing) of the Holy Spirit.1 God the Father so loved the world 
as to send His only-begotten Son.? The Son is the gift or grace that 
is sent through the Jove of His Father. 

The Son is the exemplar, to whose image we are recreated. He 
is the natural Son. We become adopted Sons by bearing His image 
within us.2 The new divine life of grace is a living of Christ within 
us, a forming of Christ within us,5 a putting on of Christ.® It is 
thus through Christ as well as because of Christ that we are redeemed 
and restored to the likeness of God. 

This cannot of course be done except in the Spirit. The Spirit 
it is which binds us in one life with the Son and through the Son 
with the Father. We are moved by the Spirit,’ we live by the Spirit,® 
the Spirit works in us all our gifts by which we contribute personally, 
each one of us, to the life of the Mystical Body.® 

It is in the light of the Trinity that we understand how there are 
two different aspects of the same doctrine which lead Saint Paul to 
speak of the “unity of the Spirit” as though it meant the same as 
“one body in Christ”. We become one with the Father by putting 
on Christ. We are able to put on Christ by the action of His Spirit 
within us. 


THE VALUE OF THE SCRIPTURAL APPROACH 


The scriptural manner is then to speak of the divine Persons as 
though they were Persons, each having a special part in our salvation, 
while yet never separating them from one another. The advantage of 
this method is that there is more meaning attached to them, more 
life and warmth in our minds. The Father who, out of love for us, 
sends His only Son, is more real and understandable than “the 
first Person of the Trinity’. We need not be afraid of such language. 
Does not Our Lord Himself continually speak of obeying His 


a. ‘Cf. 2'\Cor, 13:13. 

2. Cf. Jo. 3:16; 1 Jo. 3:16; Rom. 5:8-9 etc. 
3. Cf. Rom. 8:29; Col. 3:10. 

4. Gal. 2:20. 

5. Gal. 4:19. 

“4 Rom. 13:14; Col. 3:10; Eph. 4:24. 

8. 
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Father? Does He not say that He must go, in order that the other 
Paraclete which He will send may come? Does He not say of Himself 
and the Father “We will come and make our abode in him” (the 
man who keeps His commandments)? 

Scripture language helps us to avoid another dangerous mode of 
speech, in which we sometimes fall into the opposite error of 
separating the Persons too greatly. I have said that frequently we 
seem so to speak of Christ as God as to imply that there is no more 
than one Person in the Trinity. At other times, we are liable to fall 
into the other excess and speak as though Christ could somehow 
love us more than His Father does. We thus speak of Christ as 
softening the anger of an offended Father, as though the Son could 
love us more than His Father. There is a similar theological aberration 
when we speak of Our Lady softening the anger of her divine Son, 
as though Mary could love us more than Jesus. Scripture does not 
fall into this mistake. In Scripture it is the Father who loves the 
Son and the Father who first loves us and sends the Son to save us. 
“The Father loveth the Son and he hath given all things into his 
hand”’.!° “As the Father hath loved me, I also have loved you. 
Abide in my love”." “I in them and thou in me: that they may be 
made perfect in one: and the world may know that thou hast sent 
me and hast loved them, as thou also hast loved me’’.” “And I 
have made known thy name to them and will make it known: that 
the love wherewith thou hast loved me may be in them and I in 
them”’.® 

In the light of all this, we can surely see why it is that from the 
beginning liturgical prayer was most frequently addressed to the 
Father but always through the Son and in the unity of the Holy 
Spirit. When, at a later date, prayers began to be recited directly 
to Jesus Christ, it was still liturgical usage to add “‘who livest and 
reignest with God the Father in the unity of the Holy Spirit, God 
world without end’’. 


THE NEED TO BRING THE TRINITY INTO OUR LIVES 


It is a good thing, in teaching the Trinity, to find means of bringing 
this doctrine as much as possible into people’s lives. A book was 


10. Jo. 3:35. 
11. Jo. 15:9. 
12. Jo. 17223. 
13. Jo. 17:26. 
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published a few years ago™ which attempted to show us how the 
doctrine of the Trinity could be brought into our daily lives. 

If we follow the revelation given us of God’s activity, we can 
bring it into our lives. God the Father is the source of all activity 
and creativeness. The Father is infinitely fruitful, always giving from 
the unfathomable source of Being. He is pure generosity. He is the 
Father “from whom all fatherhood in heaven and earth are named”. 
Fathers in this world—and we must here include mothers—are but 
imperfect, infinitely below the all-perfect one, copies of God’s own 
fatherhood. We try, however, humbly to imitate the Father’s 
fatherhood by being ourselves fathers and mothers, bringing forth 
likeness of God in our world. By this I do not mean that we should 
all marry and bring forth children in order to imitate God and 
educate those children, with the help of God’s grace, into as perfect 
as possible images of God. This is only one of the ways in which 
many human beings are called on to imitate God’s fatherhood, 
God’s eternal generating of His own likeness in the Son and God’s 
temporal production of likeness of Himself in creation. We can 
and should be fathers in other ways. We priests strive to bring forth 
other Christs in the hearts of our people. Lay apostles do the same 
in the sphere of their apostolate. We all strive to be creative, to 
bring forth some new goodness into the world, which will benefit 
mankind. Teachers especially imitate the Father in forming the 
children under their care. All teachers share this. But even other 
workers and artisans and artists and writers—all in their various 
ways should be working for the glory of God for the benefit of His 
children. 

We also are called upon to imitate the Son. The Son as Son is 
the perfect Image of His Father. As Son, He is proud to be for ever 
receptive, for ever receiving his Godhead from the Father. We are 
bound to spend our lives striving to be more like Christ and so 
more like the Father. We cannot do this without grace. So we come 
to God, come to His sacraments, continually pray to Him, to receive 
His grace. We are proud that all the good we possess, we possess 
only from the Father. It is the Father who has drawn us to Christ. 
From one point of view, all our lives as Christians are lives of 
accepting God’s gifts. We praise Him by letting Him shower His 
gifts upon us. The only condition is that we must always give Him 
the glory. We must acknowledge that all our goodness comes from 


14, Taymans d’Epernon, S.J.; Le mystére primordial, Desclée de Brouwer, 
Paris, 1946. 
15. Cf. Jo. 6. 
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Him and we are especially grateful for the gifts of faith, hope and 
love. 

We imitate by leading a life of perpetual giving the manner in 
which the Holy Ghost proceeds. We are God’s messengers of love to 
the world. Wherever we go, we should bring God’s gifts to men. 
Our lives and the love that flows out from our lives, should be the 
outward sign of the Holy Spirit that God pours into their hearts, 
the Holy Spirit who is the eternal expression of His love and 


generosity. 


A MYSTERY OF LIGHT 


I have tried in this article to show something of the scriptural 
approach to this doctrine and the scriptural use of this doctrine 
with a view to enabling us to show that the Trinity is our very 
life-blood. It is a mystery, yes. But it is not a mystery of darkness, 
It is rather a mystery of light—inaccessible in its depths, but not 
entirely invisible. 

I have not spent time “proving” the Trinity. Since the Refor- 
mation we have developed too much of an apologetic attitude, 
striving to “‘prove” every doctrine and then putting it on one side. 
By all means “‘prove”’ it, in so far as that is possible. Use the text- 
books to show that Christ clearly claimed that we must leave all 
things and follow Him, that we must love Him with a devotion and 
readiness to abandon all for Him, which would be impossible unless 
He were God. He also claimed that He was one with the Father. 
The New Testament applies to Him many titles and activities which 
only belong to the Godhead. And yet it is just as clear that He is 
distinct from His Father in heaven. The same applies to the Holy 
Spirit who is joined with Himself and His Father in the baptismal 
formula, as distinct and yet on an equality with Father and Son. 

By all means “‘prove” that this is Christian teaching. Yet the 
more we teach the Scriptures in the spirit and understanding of 
the Church through the ages, the less necessary it will be to give 
distinct “proofs” of doctrines as basic and essential as the Trinity 
and Incarnation. At least, it will hardly seem necessary for the 
believing Catholics who come to us. Still, it is necessary to give 
the “proofs”, if only to help our Catholics to answer the objections 
of others. It is also necessary for those who approach the faith 
from an agnostic background. Yes, “‘proofs” are useful and they 
are necessary. But more important than all “proofs” is to “live” 
the Trinity in liturgy and prayer and life’s ideal. We must show 
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nd | that we live it ourselves and we must help others to do the same. 
Only in this way will the Trinity come into its rightful position as 
in | the centre of the God-life of grace which God has bestowed upon 
to} men. 

H. FRANCIS DAVIS 
he | Our Lady’s, Three Shires, Oak Road, Bearswood, Birmingham 


ns} PRAYER FOR THE SPIRIT OF LOVE: Take out of our hearts, 
th O Lord, all suspicion and anger, all resentment and strife, and 
ey | whatever might injure charity or lessen the love we owe one another 
e” | as brothers. 

yw —From The Imitation of Christ, Bk. 4, cap. 9, 6. 
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CHRONICLE 


THE FOURTH MAYNOOTH UNION 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


clergyman, Belfast] went into the hospital. Their cloth 

brushed together as they passed each other in the door- 
way. On a sudden impulse Edward greeted him and saw the man’s 
face tighten at what he must regard as an error in taste, an encroach- 
ment on the conventions of mutual apartheid”. 

With a picture like this before one’s mind of an experience which 
does unfortunately happen to clergymen of different denominations 
in Ireland, with wonder that people who profess to follow the same 
divine-human exemplar of Christ should dislike each other so 
effectively in protesting their love for God, we made our way to 
Maynooth for the last week in June. We expected to find out the 
meaning of all the talk about Christian Unity which was coming 
from Rome, from England, from the East and from the West and 
to get some guidance on securing better relations with a quarter 
of our own population who are not united with us in religion—to 
get in touch with the new movement in theology and to apply it 
to our conditions in Ireland and in neighbouring lands. And to a 
satisfying extent we achieved our aim. 

The School prayed and listened and talked and ate and slept 
(a little, when it was not talking) around Saint Joseph’s Square, 
which looked its summer best with green hanging trees, trim grass 
and technicolour flowerbeds—a beautiful setting. The atmosphere 
was very friendly and easy going and the many visitors from over- 
seas graciously and sincerely referred to the ease with which they 
settled down. The credit for this must go to the hard-working 
committee who carried through their programme with smooth 
efficiency and complete informality—the star of the committee 
being Father Ronan Drury, who, admidst all the hospitable theology 
that was being talked, dispensed theological hospitality with bounc- 
ing benevolence. 

There was much to be learned of tolerance and charity from the 
lectures, the discussions and the general atmosphere. The lectures 
started on a high note with Bishop Wright of Pittsburgh. He was 


> A BLACK-COATED PRIEST came out as Edward [C. of I. 


1. Janet McNeill, As Strangers Here, 1960. 
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master of his subject because he had the book-learning and practical 
experience of many other religious groups and he was witty, which 
helped the hard-hitting punches he slung. The bishop threw us a 
challenge—each according to his powers should remove the obstacles 
which keep others from the truth; we have a duty of common 
penance and common expiation for the cause of schism, “the 
disease which has spread from the head to the members, from the 
popes to the prelates of lesser degree”’,* as well as for the subsequent 
crimes of persecution on both sides. He outlined the areas of 
sensitiveness among dissident religious groups in America: the 
nature of the Church as a visible society, its relationship to history 
and to civil society, its attitude to democracy and personal freedom, 
the nature of the Church’s infallibility and the meaning of the 
promises of Christ about His Church, the relationship of Tradition 
to Scripture and the Rule of Faith, Mariology, Penance, the 
Eucharist, Holy Orders, marriage morality and the ‘“‘democratic” 
right to divorce, grace and merit. In addition to these doctrinal 
issues they say that the Catholic Church destroys individuality, 
promotes Pharisaism, looks for power through the Canon Law and 
through its pomp, uses pressure groups to bring Church discipline 
into public policy and impose censorship. They are scandalised at 
our indifference to Inter-Faith movements. 


On the other hand they admire (and strive to imitate as best they 
can) our liturgical development, the liturgical calendar, the cele- 
bration of Advent, the Holy Week reform, the unity of our profession 
of Faith and the definiteness of our convictions and the Church’s 
stand on marriage, education and church attendance and the 
great response of Catholics to the Church’s demands on these 
matters. He said there would be no corporate reunion as the 
Churches are sociological phenomena and sociological reasons 
count as greater obstacles to reunion than theological ones. Patience 
and kindness are the ecumenical virtues. 


Father McDonagh’s paper on “Religious Freedom and the 
State’ was the most useful for the Irish situation both north and 
south and one would like to see it read widely, especially in the 
North. It is traditionally said that Catholics are opposed to religious 
freedom. The Church excludes the doctrine that “‘one religion is as 
good as another” but she accepts and defends true liberty of con- 
science and freedom of religion based on the dignity of man as an 


2. Adrian VI in 1523 to the Princes of Germany. 
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adopted son of God, the limitations of the State in the religious 
sphere and the common good of the Church and State. The indivi- 
dual is free to seek to know the truth about himself, the world and 
its Creator, and to live according to it. The State must uphold and 
protect that freedom within the bounds of public order (it must 
not strike at the roots of state or society) and public morality: 
freedom of belief includes freedom for all to practise and to pro- 
pagate their religions within these limits. 

Father Francis Clark, S.J., gave two lectures in a polished and 
pleasant way. Speaking on “‘Anglicanism”’, he stressed its role as a 
“bridge Church” based on the English genius for compromise. It 
had played a leading role in the ecumenical movement and there 
was even some hope that some of the Anglican communities in the 
new African countries might find their way to co coporate reunion 
due to separateness from England and under pressure from Com- 
munism or extreme nationalism. In his second lecture Father Clark 
spoke of Luther and the Mass and proved that the Church taught 
orthodox doctrine on the Mass at the time of the Reformation, 
that it was this doctrine that was rejected by Luther and not an 
abused and erroneous doctrine; that Luther rejected it because of 
his teaching on grace and justification. 

Monsignor Héfer, a distinguished theologian from Germany, 
gave two lectures on “The Word of God in Protestant Theology” 
and “The Certainty of Faith in Protestant Theology”. 

Father Leeming, S.J. lectured on the attitude of non-Catholics 
to the Roman Primacy and surprised us by his assurance of the 
high doctrinal content of Protestant Churches in England and 
America. An t-Ath. P61 O Suilleabhdin, O.F.M., gave a clear lecture 
on the position of the Eastern Churches and Canon Hamell of May- 
nooth dealt with the history of the ecumenical movement itself. These 
last three lectures were needed very much and there was a need for 
one or two other basic lectures giving the origins, doctrines, 
organisation and present position of the leading denominations in 
the English-speaking world with special reference to Ireland, in 
short it was a pity the sociology of these non-Catholic faiths was 
not dealt with. This want of facts was very noticeable in the dis- 
cussion groups. 


DENIS FAUL 
Saint Patrick’s Academy, Dungannon, County Tyrone 
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TELEVISION 


VLADIMIR: That passed the time. 
ESTRAGON: It would have passed in any case. 
VLADIMIR: Yes, but not so rapidly. 


serve as epigraph for the vast majority of television plays. 

All that can be said of them is that they pass the time. This is 
especially true at this time of the year, television’s official off-season, 
when the programme-planners encourage the viewer to seek the 
fresh air and the wide open spaces by the sheer inanity of the enter- 
tainment they offer. But the summer months have no monopoly in 
inanity. Night after night throughout the year the flood of drama 
tolls remorselessly on, the same stereotyped characters play out the 
same stock situations around the same studio kitchen sink. Perhaps 
these plays seem machine-made because they are machine-made. 
Perhaps somewhere in the depths of BBC or ITV headquarters there 
is some monster electronic patent play-writer purring away through 
the silent watches of the night. White-coated technicians choose the 


[= LITTLE GEM of dialogue from Waiting for Godot might 


_ characters from the pattern-book—the cute child, the misunderstood 


teenager, the frustrated housewife, the domineering husband, the 
unwanted grandparent, the benevolent policeman or probation 
officer—levers are pulled, red lights wink, dials glow, and into the 
waiting arms of the producer falls the typescript of one more 
completely unmemorable contribution to twentieth-century drama. 


There are moments, it must be conceded, when the machine seems 
to seize up, the production line comes to a brief standstill, and a 
real play, actually written by someone, is put on. Even during the 
past two months, midsummer though they be (at least according to 
the calendar), we have had glimpses that have made us less forlorn. 
They have included welcome examples of the work of some of the 
more avant-garde playwrights, those who have abandoned the slick 
realism of the well-made play and prefer to write in a spirit of honest 
confusion, presenting their audience with a series of questions 
rather than a ready-made solution. This technique can be discon- 
certing to those who expect the dramatist to dispense sedatives 
rather than stimulants and who rebel at the intellectual effort 
involved in having to tie up some of the loose ends for themselves. 
But in the hands of a skilled writer it can be not only stimulating but 
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profoundly entertaining as well and attain a reality beyond the 
reach of mere realism. 

To my regret I was unable to see One Way Pendulum (BBC) by 
N. F. Simpson, a playwright who occupies a secure an honoured 
position on the lunatic fringe of the contemporary theatre; it had 
given promise of being a very refreshing experience. Equally re- 
freshing, though in a milder vein, was J. P. Donleavy’s Fairy Tales 
of New York (UTV), a gently inconsequential play, or rather series of 
playlets, about a young man adrift in New York. Sensitive and 
ineffectual, he is constantly falling foul of the authorities, the 
establishment, the in-group, Them. It is a parable, certainly, but of 
what? The author leaves us to decide. In the last scene the young 
man is expelled from a fashionable restaurant because he is wearing 
pink shoes. After a few minutes he returns bare-footed, but clad in 
resplendent evening clothes and with jewelled rings on his toes. “A 
personage”, breathes the head waiter reverently, escorting him 
obsequiously to a place of honour. No lesson is drawn, no moral 
pointed. But the whole work is a subtle but searing indictment of all 
that the author finds distasteful in the American way of life, the 
respect for conformity, the worship of wealth. 

Samuel Beckett’s Waiting for Godot, grandfather of all the new 
school of playwriting, was given to us by the BBC. The presentation 
of this truly seminal work was not altogether worthy of its stature. 


The production was fussy and fidgetty, the setting (a kind of dimly-lit } 
lunar landscape) distracting, and the acting, though good, a little} 


too naturalistic in style for the play. Jack McGowran, in the key role 
of Vladimir, looked and acted as though he had strayed out of The 
Plough and the Stars, complete with bowler hat. But the play still 
made its impact. The story, if story it can be called, is simplicity 
itself. Each of the two acts follows exactly the same pattern. The 
two tramps, Vladimir and Estragon, are waiting on a country road 
where they are to meet a man called Godot. The domineering Pozz0 
enters with his servant, Lucky, and goes off again. Then a boy arrives 
to say that Godot cannot come today but will certainly come 
tomorrow. Vladimir says: ‘‘Well, shall we go?” Estragon replies: 
**Yes, let’s go”. They do not move. Curtain. Again, we are evidently 
being told a parable, though the author gives no clue as to its 
meaning. Some tentative identifications can perhaps be made. The 
Them-Us dichotomy of the Donleavy play is present here also. The 
tramps, downtrodden but resilient, stand for Us, while Pozzo, 
tyrannous but fundamentally unsure of himself, is Them. And who 
is Godot? Man’s ambitions, aspirations, hopes, goal? Beckett has 
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said that Godot is not God, but even this is less an answer to the 
question than a rebuke to the questioner for having asked it. But 
whatever the symbolism the play lives because the characters are 
not just the desiccated abstractions of the expressionist drama but 
real, living, breathing people. We feel with them and for them and are 
caught and held helpless in the soar and swoop of their dialogue. 
It is by any standards a memorable theatrical experience and the 
symbolism, whatever we choose to make of it, merely adds another 
dimension to our enjoyment. 

All these plays have one thing in common besides their merit: they 
were none of them written for television. The general run of English 
television drama is irretrievably mediocre not only because television 
consumes plays at such an enormous rate but because the best 
dramatists simply do not write for the medium. Here is a fact for 
our Irish programmers to ponder. If we are to have worthwhile 
television plays we must attract good writers and we can attract 
good writers only if television playwriting is made as attractive in 
terms of prestige and monetary return as writing for the legitimate 
theatre. The problem is not insoluble. America, unlike England, has 
produced some good television dramatists: the names of Chayefsky 
and Serling come to mind at once. We can do the same if we 
remember that the most important part of a play is its script and 


_ make payment accordingly. Then the budding dramatist, when an 


idea for a television play occurs to his mind, will no longer brush it 
aside as an enervating distraction or endeavour laboriously to 


transform it into a three-act Abbey comedy and the Irish people, 


whose love of a good play has been proved in a thousand parish 
halls throughout the country, will be served as it deserves by its 
home station. 

DESMOND FORRISTAL 
Saint Michan’s, Halston Street, Dublin 7 


FILMS 


HE Hoodlum Priest (Royal) is a study of dramatic—even 
melodramatic—techniques preliminary to the rehabilitation 
of young criminals. This is a committed film in a quasi- 
documentary style so it is proper to examine the validity of what is 
stated. The questions raised are pertinent and urgent and in general 
the answers are correct. Some essential details however are not so 
satisfactory. It must be made clear that there can be no intention 
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or possibility of criticising here the actual work done by Father 
Charles Dismas Clarke, the Saint Louis Jesuit whose film-image is 
presented through Don Murray’s acting. All one can speak of is the 
presentation of that work and of that image in this film. 


The hoodlum’s priest understands young criminals from the 
inside. He digs their hip jargon and is familiar with their illegal skills, 
By his availability, his persistence, his sympathy and pity, his 
understanding and his toughness he wins the confidence of the youths. 
They tell him of their projected crimes and even try to enlist his help. 
Speaking in their own terms he manages to deter them from many 
crimes but not from all. His ultimate aim is to open a hostel in 
which the young criminals, after leaving prison, can find refuge, 
where they can be kept away from temptation and corruption and 
whence they can be restored to lawabiding society. The film takes 
one case: a boy’s confidence is won, he falls back on burglary when 
driven out of a job by a lawabiding bully, he murders and is put to 
death. The priest has failed in all but the most important thing: he 
has probably saved the murder’s soul. Immediately he begins again. 
The first guest he puts to bed in the new hostel is the drunken, 
truculent, hopeless wreck who was the dead boy’s accomplice. 


The film, directed by Irvin Kershner, is—apart from a rather 
fussy scrappiness in the script—well made. The angled photography 
of angry, terrified faces is impressive. Shock-cuts underline a simple 
but effective symbolic resemblance between the young hoodlum 
(Keir Dullea) and Dismas, the Good Thief, whose crucified image 
is surprisingly over the altar in the new hostel. But Christ appears 
clearly in the priest’s words (part of a necessary, painful and cour- 
ageous sequence) to the young man in the gas-chamber. These last 
words to a condemned man are admirable. The omission of all 
reference to sacraments is probably deisirable in this kind of film. 


The problem raised is real and general. Criminals, rejected by 
society, need priestly help. The priest who helps must be a specialist: 
able to make contact with what may almost be a new unsocial 
species, able to win their confidence and to perceive the small 
amount of good that can be encouraged and developed. The 
criminal’s priest must also be a realist. He must have no sentimental 
notion that every man is in fact a good man. He must recognise 
the harm that has been done perhaps permanently by bad environ- 
ment, bad companions, human weakness and evil. He must be 
able to break through the resentment that isolates criminals, that 
sets the “hoods” perpetually against the “‘squares”. He must be 
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prepared to fail often and to begin again and again. These statements 
the film makes well and truly. 


It also establishes that what a man needs is love. This is valid. 
In a man who feels himself distrusted, hated and feared for his 
crimes the desire to be loved can be submerged in anger or despair 
to re-emerge as bitter rebellion against the social and every other 
code. Here it is urgently necessary to be on one’s guard. The oblig- 
atory Christian piety for such a man can—unless it is chastened by 
intelligence—result in inhuman sentimentality and hysterical folly. 
The criminal needs to feel he is loved but for the one who brings 
love to the criminal feelings are not enough. 


In the beginning the criminal must be persuaded to feel the 
warmth of not being alone. Because he is sub-adult he needs to be 
reassured by warmth of feeling. But to the adult, who gives love 
to the criminal, love must be more than feeling. The love that is 
needed implies providing the proper environment (which includes 
love) of home, family, school, work, recreation. Social reform must 
come before the reform of the penal code. Love, for a defective 
human personality, means persuasion, instruction, training by 
repetition, induction of self-knowledge, checking and correction and 
sometimes punishment. The methods of such a love are a variation 
on the loving means that should be used by parents bringing up a 
child. Here perhaps is where the film-version of Father Clarke and 
his work fails. 

It is clearly stated that the priest’s strength lay in his acting in 
accordance with the dictates of his heart. That is inspiring and 
creates a strong dramatic moment in the film. Of course the prompt- 
ings of the heart must move the good shepherd searching for lost 
sheep. But it must not be implied—as this film seems to do—that 
there is no need for the head as well. Heart without head leads to 
disaster. 

For instance, one could have been shown the priest inducing the 
young man to admit and face the fact that readmission to society 
must be earned. One cannot blame people for suspecting a habitual 
ctiminal until proof of honesty has been long and arduous. Besides 
Alcoholics Anonymous have discovered the therapeutic value of 
humble self-knowledge. For the priest to allow the rich young girl 
to believe that her love affair with the reformed hoodlum would run 
smoothly to marriage was hard to understand. At least she should 
have been warned of possible trouble: her love was all heart and 
no head. Finally the film gave the impression that the efficacy of 
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the priest’s work was founded largely on the force of his personality, 
There is no more rickety foundation for a priest’s work. 

The priest-image in this film is seriously studied and true enough 
to deserve severe criticism. Such criticism is justified because the 
film-priest is one of the images where fantasy can most readily usurp 
reality. 

JOHN C. KELLY 
Belvedere College, Dublin 


THEATRE 


HERE IS A KIND OF MAN whose eye inevitably exaggerates, 

whose ear inevitably hears more than the band plays, whose 

imagination inevitably doubles and triples the news brought 
in by his other five senses. This was H. L. Mencken’s definition of 
the enthusiast, the romantic, and it fits comfortably on Bryan 
MacMahon, whose new play The Honey Spike was presented at the 
Abbey. Readers of THE FURROW will not need to be reminded that 
few authors have as deep or as sympathetic an insight into the ways 
of the travelling folk as Mr. MacMahon. They may recall a remark- 
able article some years ago on the problem of providing religious 
instruction for itinerants. All this is but a way of saying that in 
The Honey Spike Bryan MacMahon is playing on a wicket peculiarly 
suited to his talents. The play concerns the adventures of some 
tinkers, a young married couple, whom we find at the Giant's 
Causeway as the play opens. The young wife is near her time and 
demands that her husband take her all the way down to the “honey 
spike” or hospital at Dunkerron in south Kerry where she wants her 
child to be born. The long journey south brings them to a roadside 
near the Border where they become involved in an I.R.A. escapade. 
Then to the shores of Lough Derg on the Shannon where they run 
foul of the local squireen when caught poaching. They arrive at 
Killorglin in time to join in the bacchanalian shenanigans of Puck 
Fair and eventually reach Dunkerron hospital only to find it closed 
and silent. 

From this you will gather that the story is told not in terms of 
closely-knit drama but in a succession of stray episodes. As such 
the play fails to concentrate its forces and the dramatic pressur¢ 
is often too low and too uneven. Mr. MacMahon is a writer pa 
sionately interested in the never-ending drama of human living in 
all its emotional variety and this loose framework should give 
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ample scope for his kind of picaresque fancy. But in the present 
case I find a thin-ness of imagination most unusual for him and the 
moods of fantasy and reality are uneasily mixed. The early scenes, 
full of music-hall caricatures and melodramatic alarms and excur- 
sions, are mostly expendable and the play’s first lift into genuine 
dramatic tension comes only with the scenes at Puck Fair and it is 
then too late. 

The impact of the final scene of tragedy and triumph at the 
hospital is almost vitiated by the playwright’s attempts, first, to 
extend the tension by interlarding comic and overly coincidental 
episodes which drag the scene to the edge of Dickensian whimsy 
and, secondly, by his gratuitous effort to inject a portentous parallel- 
ism with the Nativity into the birth of this tinker child. My own 
belief is that The Honey Spike is a piece of theatrical hokum which 
plays in cunning fashion on the audience’s sentimental pieties. 
I think that for once Mr. MacMahon has stepped down deliberately 
from his own high level to give the Abbey audiences what he thinks 
they want, and the queues outside the Queen’s Theatre are witness 
to Mr. MacMahon’s acumen. And who is going to blame him in 
view of the cursory and curt dismissal extended to his festival play, 
A Song of the Anvil, a work of sterling quality that touches the hem 
of greatness and compared to which The Honey Spike is just a piece 
of gimmick? 

From some singular performances I pick out that of Fidelma 
Murphy as the wife. Although she lacked the emotional maturity 
that the part calls for, she still gave one of the most poetical per- 
formances seen at the Abbey for some time and for this I surmise 
that a deal of the credit must go to producer Frank Dermody. 

Dazzling Prospect at the Olympia turned out to be a matinée play, 
a perfectly respectable class of play which doesn’t need to be taken 
seriously. It relates at intolerable length some shady goings-on 
among the horsey set in an Irish country house and, to me, is 
remarkable for the outmoded snobbery of authors M. J. Farrell 
and John Perry in their attitude to the ‘‘mere”’ Irish. As usual in these 
machine-made comedies of situation the characters are eminently 
recognisable and just as eminently unreal, dressed out with eccen- 
tricities of one kind or another to give them a superficial coating 
of novelty. Such characters require not acting but rather the 
impersonation of conventionalised types already familiar to the 
audience and in view of the material on offer I cannot find it in my 
heart to say any hard words about the supporting cast. The play 
was obviously contrived as a vehicle for West End star Margaret 
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Rutherford but this particular vehicle did not carry her far. We 
saw Miss Rutherford’s full armoury of tricks and mannerisms as 
she straddled the stage like an old cow-hand in bombazine, but 
this was not enough to save the play. Dazzling Prospect was as dull 
as last week’s razor blades. 

Clergymen, for some reason or other, are hard to take on the 
stage and are frequently a cause of embarrassment; it is difficult 
to accept them as convincing human beings with convincing prob- 
lems. In Serious Charge at the Eblana former farceur Philip King 
tries his hand at serious drama only to fall flat on his face. Mr. 


King places his clergyman in a position where a parochial delinquent | 


accuses him of immoral actions. A serious theme true enough, but 
the author has failed to slough off the habitual modes of farce so 
that his attempts at being “‘daring” result only in laughter and his 
“serious” concoction ends up in a lather of soap-opera. 
PATRICK O’CONNOR 


Blackrock College, Dublin 


POLAND: In the same article the Editor [of TYGODNIK POWSZECHNY, 
a Polish review], discusses the two attitudes of Polish Catholics, 
the “optimists” and the “‘pessimists”, the former saying how deep 
is the Catholic tradition in Poland, the latter noticing how mat) 
intellectual and cultural waves are even now breaking on the old 
ramparts, where tradition and sentiment, he observes, often out 
weigh faith and effort. New methods and a fresh impetus are needed. 
—Anthony Black, “‘Polish Opinion”’, in BLACKFRIARS, 

July-August 1961. 
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Missionary Spirituality. Bernard J. Kelly, C.S.Sp.,D.D. Dublin: M. H. 
Gill and Son. 1960. Pp. 165. Price 15/-. 
Missiology in Africa Today. Ed. Monsignor Desmond J. Hatton. Dublin: 
M. H. Gill and Son. 1961. Pp. 151. Price 6/-. 
TuHaT a book especially intended to help the missionary in his spiritual 
life should have been written at all is an occasion for gratitude. That it 
should have the very real spirituality combined with great practical wisdom, 
which Father Kelly’s book has, makes its publication an important event. 
I would suggest to all religious superiors of missionary bodies that they 
should get a copy for each of their subjects. Others, who may wish to 
give a present to a young missionary priest, cannot do better than give 
him a copy, while the missionary who has been seeking in vain for a book 
treating especially of his spiritual problems will, I think, find here what he 
desires. It should be required reading for clerical students—at least those 
belonging to missionary societies. 

Among the subjects treated are the Holy Mass, the Sacraments, 
Preaching, both by word and example. These are the subjects one expects 
to find treated in a spiritual book for priests. Father Kelly, however, never 
forgets the practical problems of the missionary and, especially when he 
deals with such subjects as adaptation of pagan customs (a very real and 
live issue in mission lands today), he gives evidence of wide experience and 
of prayerful thought on the problems about which he writes. 

Father Kelly treats well of the important subject of the end of missionary 
endeavour—the establishment of the Church in each mission country with 
its own hierarchy, priests and religious. He is rightly insistent on the 
Obedience due to the Ordinary. Most Irish missionaries are members of 
religious orders, congregations or societies. They have, therefore, a dual 
obedience on the missions and it is important that their students in 
training for mission life should be made aware of this. The religious 
student in Ireland is apt to think of religious and diocesan priests as 
mutually exclusive groups. The fact, of course, is that very large numbers 
of them—almost all who leave Ireland after ordination—will be diocesan 
priests and for them the author’s discussion of parochial problems will 
constitute a preparation often lacking in their training. 

This book is refreshingly free from the pseudo-romantic which is all too 
frequently a feature of missionary writing. From beginning to end, Father 
Kelly has his subject in focus—the problem of doing the work of a priest 
in a particular milieu. The work itself remains the same, always and 
everywhere; only the accidental features differ. One short passage I 
should like to quote, because it shows the tone of the book and is important 
in itself: “Owing perhaps to the prevalence of certain popular notions of 
what the missionary life means, a missionary may continue for long and 
unduly protracted years to regard himself as a pioneer, a specialist in the 
makeshift... . He is by vocation anything but dedicated to the makeshift. 
He is dedicated to the normal”. 
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Missiology in Africa Today is a collection of essays by priests, some of 
whom work in Africa and all of whom are concerned with the propagation 
of the Faith there. One must point out the word Africa in the title would 
more suitably have been South Africa. This implies no criticism. There are, 
however, problems peculiar to South Africa which are not found or are 
less important in other parts of the continent. Perhaps the most surprising 
thing about this collection is that the problem which dwarfs all other 
problems in South Africa—that of race relations—is not treated ex 
professo at all. The subjects discussed in the book are varied and useful. 
Those on sociology, liturgy, sacred art and especially Father Balzer’s 
excellent essay on the role of the catechist will be found useful in many 
parts of Africa. 

Bishop Fulton Sheen’s essay, ‘“‘Rethinking Vocation”, is a vigorous and 
convincing plea for greater generosity towards the pagan missions. He 
foresees all the objections and has answers for them. He suggests that 
there are many dioceses and religious institutes which could impose on 
themselves a ten per cent tax of personnel without injury to other essential 
work, but he realises that it is precisely in the defining of what is essential 
that the difficulty lies. ‘“‘No religious community or diocese”, he says, 
“will ever admit that it has enough members”. 

Must we, I wonder, have the use of the word “native” in mission 
literature? This may be a merely personal objection; I know that we are 
all natives of somewhere or other and that the word is really a perfectly 
respectable one. Nonetheless, in certain contexts it evokes for many of us 
the ghosts of sahibs and empire builders better left at rest. 

GERARD J. CUNNANE 


Yola, Nigeria 


Mary and Modern Man. Edited by T. J. M. Burke, S.J. New York: 
America Press. Pp. xvi+231. Price $3.50. 

Mary, Mother of Faith. Joseph Weiger. (A translation from the German 
with an Introduction by Romano Guardini.) London: Burns Oates. 
1959. Pp. xiv+260. Price 21/-. 

Tuis is an interesting book on Our Lady. Its purpose is “‘to illustrate the 

cultural values for which Mary stands, values which can have a peculiar 

profit for modern man” (Introd. p. vii). It is neither strictly doctrinal 
nor strictly devotional in the accepted sense of these terms. One might call 
it a “middle” book—a book of a kind too rarely written on Our Lady. 

Among questions which the contributors have tried to answer are: What 

has Mary meant in history? What impress has she left on our culture? 

Does Mary answer a psychological yearning of mankind? Does she 

combat a constantly-repeated tendency of man to undervalue and despise 

the flesh? 
Particularly good are the articles by Juhasz, Palmer, Pepler and Harkins. 

Frederick A. Harkins, §.J. in “‘“Mary’s Meaning for the Individual” (pp. 

3-30) considers Mary as the perfect human personality, which in perfect 
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submission to God enjoys the perfect freedom of the creature. Conrad 
Pepler, O.P. in “The Great Mother” (pp. 31-54) sees in Mary the fulfilling 
and purifying of the natural human instincts and a revelation by God 
of how wonderfully the supernatural religion of Christ accords with the 
needs of human nature. Paul Palmer, S.J. in ““Mary and the Flesh” (pp. 
110-140) presents Mary as God’s assertion of the potential sanctity of the 
flesh. William Juhasz in ‘Mother of the Church of Silence” treats very 
movingly of devotion to Mary in eastern Europe, the countries of the 
Iron Curtain. While not all the contributions are of equal value, the book 
contains many fine things. Recommended. 
Mary, Mother of Faith is an out-of-the-ordinary book on Our Lady. It is 
a prolonged meditation on her life and her place in God’s plan of salvation. 
It is eirenic in tone and is concerned to show the genuine scriptural basis of 
Catholic devotion to the Blessed Virgin. This it achieves by a close 
examination of the marian texts and by integrating Our Lady into the 
salvation-history of her people, the Israelites. A review of the mysteries 
of the Rosary which is inspiring and practical occupies the last sixty 
pages of the book. This is a slow-moving meditative book which lays 
great and rightful emphasis on the fundamental faith of the Mother of 
God. It was obviously put together slowly and with love—an indication 
of how it ought to be read. 
DONAL FLANAGAN 


Maynooth 


Philosophical Studies. Volume X. Maynooth: Saint Patrick’s College. 
Pp. 309. Price 21/-. 

PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES has come a long way from the first small copy 
that simply reproduced papers read to a student society in Maynooth. 
Its list of contributors is now international or, rather, intercontinental. 
To say that it is the best magazine at this level published in Ireland might 
not give it all the praise that it deserves. There was perhaps a danger 
at the beginning that a philosophical magazine in Ireland might devote 
too much space and attention to the philosophical movements in England 
and in the English-speaking world, might fail to reach wider horizons. 
For English philosophising, although not lacking in real values, has been 
rather monotonously materialistic over the last few centuries. So that the 
Critical Notices and the Reviews in PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES are of special 
importance. These sections are always very full and very representative 
and they do keep anyone interested in philosophy in touch with the 
whole world of philosophical writing. 

The latest volume of PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES is well worth a guinea. It 
has its more technical and scholarly articles on Wittgenstein and Albert 
the Great and Hume (the one on Hume is particularly welcome since 
Hume is as often and as uncritically supposed to have debunked the 
metaphysical concept of causality as Kant is to have debunked the whole 
traditional metaphysic). But it also strikes a note of more topical interest 
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in James Hogan’s extensive article on ““The New Dimensions of War and 
Peace”. The article takes its starting point from the present nuclear 
crisis, the attitudes to disarmament and the apparent impasse in the 
negotiations. In two other articles there are excursions into legal and 
political philosophy that should also interest even the non-professional. 
PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES has grown in size as well as in stature. So much 
so that volume X is bound in book form. A blurb on the dust-cover says 
that for the present, the magazine is limited to one issue a year. Would it 
be reasonable to suggest that in future it could become two magazines 
instead of one book? 
Queen’s University, Belfast JAMES MACKEY 


The Inner Life of Worship. Charles Magsam, M.M. St. Meinrad, Indiana: 
Grail Publications. Pp. 323. Price $4.50. 

**THERE is such a thing as being allergic to a word . . . Liturgy is sucha 
word”. In beginning The Inner Life of Worship in this way, Father Magsam 
is sure to win considerable sympathy! To some people Liturgy connotes 
rubrics, to others lay participation, to others again perfection in chant and 
so on. Perhaps the most notable “allergy” in this country concerns the 
fear of exaggeration in lay participation at the expense of that sense of 
mystery which seems to have profited by silent worship and to have 
become part of the heritage of Irish Catholics. It is the merit of The Inner 
Life of Worship that it alleviates all kinds of liturgical ‘‘allergies” and this 
one in particular. Thus, “To some extent it is a matter for opinion and 
emphasis to talk about which are the greatest obstacles to corporate 
worship. But there is considerable agreement that two things have an 
important bearing on the problem. One is a lack of a sense of mystery 
and the other the lack of a sense of community” (p. 27). We can be thankful 
for the sense of mystery but let us not forget the need for the sense of 
community. The two are not contradictory but complementary. 

It is a pity that The Inner Life of Worship does not always make for easy 
reading. The style is rather too condensed, the transition from idea to 
idea sometimes too abrupt. But the ideas are excellent and make a genuine 
contribution towards an overall Catholic philosophy of life in which 
Liturgy is seen as an all-pervading leaven. No doubt it would require 
the mind of a Maritain to pass from sociology to contemplation, from 
psychology to art and effect in the doing a truly integrated philosophy, 
but Father Magsam has called attention to the various elements involved 
and given timely warning of the danger in all kinds of exclusivism where 
Liturgy is concerned. 

This type of liturgical writing which takes for granted the researches of 
scholars and the reforms of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, simply to 
situate them against the varied background of Catholic life, has a useful, 
indeed a necessary, function to fulfil. The price here is, however, a measure 
of the disadvantage American publishers have to face. 


Glenstal Abbey FRANCIS MCHENRY 
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Medico Moral Problems. Gerald Kelly, S.J. Dublin: Clonmore and 
Reynolds. 1960. Pp. 375. Price 22/6. 
Obsessions et scruples. Cahiers Laennec. No. 2. 1960. Paris: Lethielleux. 
Pp. 96. Price 6.60 N.F. 

To the priest engaged in pastoral work, the moral manuals give little 
help in the special field of medical ethics with its ever developing problems. 
He must depend therefore on the special studies of experts in this field 
and of these experts few are better qualified than Father Kelly. That is 
why this new and revised edition of his well-known book is very welcome. 
Originally this work on medico-moral problems appeared in the form of 
five booklets published by the Catholic Hospital Association of the 
United States and Canada. When the booklets were combined to form 
one volume, they were arranged to follow the order of the Ethical and 
Religious Directives for Catholic Hospitals, a moral code of hospital 
behaviour which has been approved in some American dioceses. Inevitably 
the resulting book lacks the unity and cohesion of such manuals as 
McFadden’s Medical Ethics and O’Donnell’s Morals in Medicine. However, 
a very complete index goes a long way to compensate for this defect. 
There is also an index of the hospital Directives and a useful list of papal 
statements on medical problems. But undoubtedly what gives most value 
to this book is the competence of its author. This is seen in his fine state- 
ment and explanation of Catholic principles in the first chapter and in 
later chapters on risk of life, contraception, sterilisation, the morality of 
thythm, etc. It is seen too in his discussion of disputed points and of 
practical problems such as co-operation in illicit operations. It is a pity 
that this new edition does not include an examination of the morality 
of the new anovulant drugs. 

The greatest challenge to the patience and sympathetic understanding of 
the confessor is the scrupulous penitent. Nowadays in some pastoral 
writing the tendency is to hand all such penitents over to psychiatrists as 
victims of obsessional-compulsive neurosis. In this number of CAHIERS 
LAENNEC, a more moderate position is taken by all the contributors. In 
the first and longest essay—a psychiatric study of scruples as a form of 
obsession—Dr. Lauras is careful to point out that not every case of 
scruples can be identified as a neurotic obsession. In his interpretation and 
treatment, he draws largely on the work of Janet and of Freud, without 
however depending completely on them. There is, of course, no specific 
treatment to cure every case, nor is there any standard combination of 
psychotherapy and medical treatment that can be applied to all. 

In his essay, which deals with the history of scruples in moral theology, 
Pére Tesson comments on the fact that psychiatry is often singularly 
impotent in its attempts to cure scrupulous people; whereas the traditional 
moral theology by its mixture of elementary psychology and spiritual 
doctrine managed to palliate the anxiety which is the most painful element 
in scruples. One can guess from this that he is more sympathetic to the 
traditional obedience therapy than many of its modern critics. His study, 
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however, is not by any means exhaustive. Of most interest to the confessor 
is the final article on the pastoral treatment of scruples. This, according 
to its author, Pére Larere, is inspired by a study of scruples which has 
since appeared in the Spanish review, REVISTA DE ESPIRITUALIDAD, from 
the pen of Pére Garcia-Vicente, a professor in the Alfonsian Academy in 
Rome. Helpful points are made about the diagnosis of scruples and about 
the attitude of the priest to the scrupulous penitent. He must not play the 
psychiatrist but, as priest, must choose to represent spiritual values from 
which he draws his authority. 

GERALD CROTTY 
Cluain Mhuire, Galway 


The Parish of Ballinasloe. Rev. Patrick K. Egan. Dublin: Clonmore and 
Reynolds. 1960. Pp. xiv+355. Price 25/-. 

Tue first comment one must make on Father Egan’s book is that it is 

obviously a labour of love. It is a work done primarily for Ballinasloe 

and its district and anyone who has any connection with that area should 

be proud to own a copy. The Most Reverend Doctor Philbin in his 

Foreword writes that the book is likely to become a classic of its kind. 

Any writer who attempts a history of this kind is hampered from the 
beginning by the dearth of dependable Irish source material. Unfortunately, 
our national and local records have for the most part been imperfectly 
preserved. Father Egan has made light of this handicap. The book is 
well worth having for its comprehensive list of sources alone. He seems to 
have made use of anything of value available in this country. Only the 
Roman Archives could throw further light on his subject. I may add that I 
am surprised to find no local newspaper listed. 

It is to be expected that the greater part of the work is devoted to the 
history of the parish in comparatively recent times, from the penal days 
to the present. The nineteenth century is dealt with in especial detail and 
the chapter on the famine, its aftermath and effects is about the best 
written on this sad aspect of our history. It may be summed up in Father 
Egan’s words on p. 227: “loss of the potato was the immediate cause of 
the famine. There went with it a general stagnation in every branch of 
trade, manufacture and building. Loss of employment and starvation 
resulted among the urban community”. The immediate effects are well 
illustrated by the figures given which show the number of inhabited houses 
and families in the parish in 1841 and 1851. In Kilcloony and Creagh there 
were 895 families living in 871 houses in 1841; ten years later there were 
859 families in 699 houses. Emigration had started and evictions were 
quite common. The rest of the story may be filled in from the summary 
of Baptisms given in appendix VII on p. 319. 

We must not stress the darker side of our story too much however and 
this book provides ample evidence of the great fight our forefathers made 
to preserve their faith. The story of Ballinasloe might well be the story 
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of any Irish parish—fortunate indeed are those who have a chronicler 
as competent as Father Egan. 
SEAMUS CREIGHTON 


Croghan, Boyle 


A Study of Hebrew Thought. Claude Tresmontant. Translated from the 
French by Michael Francis Gibson. New York and Tournai: Desclée 
Company. Pp. xx+178. 

From a pastoral standpoint, the attraction of the biblical revelation is 
found in its being conveyed to us in categories like birth, life, death, 
marriage, war and peace, joy and sorrow, hunger and thirst, and in that 
it builds its message on the significance of the individual and the concrete 
rather than on the universal and abstract. The biblical categories are the 
categories of the common man; for even the meanest intellect they are 
significant. To minds accustomed to thinking almost exclusively in such 
categories, the Christian message presented in scholastic terms may make 
little appeal. 

This brings us up against one of the great problems of clerical education 
in modern times, which itself derives from a problem of communication: 
how best can we communicate the Gospel to men of this age? The clerical 
student receives a training—philosophical and theological—which is 
predominantly scholastic, but he must communicate the ‘“Good News” 
to a hungry flock which, in spite of its hunger, has a limited capacity for 
scholastic fare. The scholastic training is essential for clear thinking, but 
many are of the opinion that more time and attention should be given 
to the study and assimilation of God’s message as revealed to us in the 
Bible. Mere study of its history, its problems, its content will not suffice; 
it must be assimilated. The Word of God is a living thing; it has vitality. 
By assimilating it, the clerical student and priest wiil take unto themselves 
something of that vitality which will be communicated in turn to those 
who hear them preach. 

To facilitate such assimilation, we need to reorganise our thinking 
about the Bible. We need help to realise the danger of reading into the 
Bible meanings which were not intended by the authors, who knew 
nothing of the Greek categories of thought familiar to us and of which 
we—often unconsciously—make continual use. We spend much time 
studying the Greek way of thinking in order to understand scholastic 
theology; perhaps more time should be spent on the Hebrew way of 
thinking in order to understand the message of the inspired Word of God. 
Much of it was written in Hebrew and practically all of it was expressed 
in the thought forms of this language. 

Until recently, not much attention was paid to this aspect of the Bible 
and Claude Tresmontant’s book is one of the first to be written on this 
subject by a Catholic. The book falls into three parts: I. Creation and the 
Created; II. Biblical Anthropology; III. Understanding. 

In the first part, the author considers the Hebrew notions of creation, 
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time and eternity, matter, Israel and the Incarnation. The second part 
lays stress on the absence of a dichotomy between soul and body in 
Hebrew thinking and draws attention to the “new dimension: the pneuma”, 
Although we translate the word “‘pneuma’’ by “‘spirit’’, we must be careful 
not to identify this biblical concept with the scholastic “spirit”. The third 
part contains a chapter on “‘The heart of man” and its significance in the 
thought processes of the Hebrews, especially in relation to action. There 
follows a brief consideration of faith as understanding. The book concludes 
with a chapter on “The Renewal of the Intellect (Rom. 12:2) and Christian 
Philosophy”. 

Tresmontant frequently compares the thought of philosophers, ancient 
and modern, with Hebrew thought and sprinkles his text—perhaps too 
liberally—with quotations from their works. He relies particularly on the 
works of Bergson which, he says, “proved a great help in finding and 
defining the distinctive features of Hebrew metaphysics”. 

The original work was described as an “Essai” and is therefore not 
intended to be complete. Since it is a pioneering work, it is not meant to be 
final. One might therefore describe it as stimulating rather than satisfying 
and while being grateful for the penetrating comments of the author on 
Hebrew thought, one may look forward to their development in his 
future writings on this subject. 

DERMOT J. RYAN 
University College, Dublin 


INSTRUCTING THE HEART: God instructs the heart not by 
means of ideas, but by pains and contradiction. 
—JEAN PIERRE DE CAUSSADE, S.J. 
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